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No,  air!”  said  Fred,  his  eyes  blazing  with  indignation.  “The  mercy  you  showed  mo  when 
you  had  me  in  your  power,  that  will  I  show  to  you.  You  were  as  heartless  a*, 
a  ra.t'tle-snake;  so  get  up  and  take  your  medicine  like  a  man!” 
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FBP  FEAIOT’S  GHMGB  OF  HT 


OR, 

Staggering  the  Wall  Street  Brokers. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEARNOT  AND  OLCOTT  RETURN  TO  WALL  STREET  FROM  THE 

SOUTH. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  still  down  in  Texas, 
where  they  had  both  made  quite  a  sensation  by  lecturing  in 
the  town  of  Crabtree,  a  thriving  little  city  near  which  they 
had  bought  about  one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  began 
stocking  the  ranch,  when  the  bank  in  which  they  had  de¬ 
posited  their  funds  suddenly  failed,  and  they  were  left 
practically  stranded,  financially. 

One  of  the  bank  officials  having  abstracted  and  used  all 
iho  money  in  the  bank,  and  then  skipped  out  for  parts  un¬ 
known,  they  were  pretty  badly  broken  up  over  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  Jack  Cameron,  too,  went  down  in  the  same  crash. 

Th^y  had  bought  ranches  alongside  of  each  other  with 
only  the  railroad  running  between,  so  that  the  same  depot 
served  for  both  for  ihipping  purposes. 


They  had  paid  cash  for  their  cattle  and  the  houses  that 
were  built  on  the  ranch.  «  ' 

Everybody  sympathized  with  them,  but  hundreds  of  na¬ 
tives  were  also  losers  by  the  bank  failure.  Their  loss, 
however,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  j 
the  State.  / 

About  that  time  some  rich  landowners  got  the  idea  into  • 
their  heads  that  two  such  influential  young  men  as  Fearnot  * 
and  Olcott  could  undoubtedly  influence  northern  capitalists  ^ 
to  make  investments  in  that  section  of  the  country,  so  they 
made  splendid  propositions  to  them  to  make  the  effort;  and  / 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  do  so.  They  opened  communica¬ 
tions  with  a  number  of  New  York  moneyed  men  who  were 
seeking  investments  where  there  were  prospects  of  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and,  after  a  month  or  so,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
party  of  them  to  come  down  to  Texas  and  look  at  a  tract 
of  land  that  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  for  sale.  > 

The  land  lay  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Crabtree 
which  was  the  nearest  town  to  their  own  ranch,  and  both 


FliED  FEARXOT’S  CHANGE  OF  FRONT.  ^ 


Still,  the  driver  and  the  pa-rengcrs  didn't  realize  what 
had  happened. 

Seeing  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  wreck  the  stage  and 
drown  its  inmates,  the  robbers  fled  into  the  timber  and  dis- 

appeared.  .  ^  i 

The  swollen  creek  washed  away  the  supports  of  the 

bridge  and  the  driver,  who  was  the  most  famous  horseman 
known  in  the  State  of  Texas,  had  to  turn  the  stage  back 
and  drive  several  miles  back  up  the  road,  and  stop  at  a 
farm-house. 

The  two  highwaymen  shot  by  Terry  were  found  dead 
near  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

All  the  bridges  below  there  had  shared  the  same  fate, 
for  the  old  driver  told  Fearnot  that  no  such  storm  had 
been  seen  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  thirty  years 
previous,  so,  after  a  few  days,  he  had  to  hitch  up  his  team 
and  return  to  Crabtree,  until  the  bridge  could  be  rebuilt.  ^ 

The  stage  line  had  also  contracted  to  carry  the  mails,  and 
they  were  daily  taken  down  in  the  stage  to  the  bridge,  and 
carried  across  a  foot-log  and  turned  over  to  the  stage  driver 

on  the  other  side. 

Fred  and  Terry  entertained  the  northerners  at  their 
ranch  part  of  the  time  that  they  spent  at  Crabtree  during 
this  delay.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  was  carried 
on  rapidly  by  the  county  authorities,  and  when  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  Fred  and  Terry,  with  the  party  of  New  Yorkers,  took 
the  same  stage  that  they  originally  started  in,  and  went 
through  to  Baldwin,  where,  after  a  few  days  of  negotiating, 
thev  succeeded  in  selling  the  big  tract  of  land,  finely  wat- 


Fred  and  'I’erry  thought  the  investment  would  be  a  good 
one  tor  the  purchasers. 

The  pavt>  would  have  to  take  a  stage  and  make  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  that  means,  so  Fred  left  Terry  at  Crabtree  to  con¬ 
duct  the  party  dowu  to  Baldwin,  a  thriving  little  city ,  near 
which  lay  the  land,  which  they  hoped  to  sell  to  the  New 
Yorkers,  and  went  down  to  assist  the  native  landowners  to 
get  up  a  good  reception  for  them  upon  their  arrival,  ^ 

Fred  stopped  at  a  hridge  which  spanned  a  large  creek 
to  wait  for  the  stage,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the 
party  in  Terry’s  charge. 

The  neighborhood  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  infested  by 
a  gang  of\igbwaymen,  who  found  quarters  in  the  dense 
timber,  and  they,  learning  of  the  coming  of  the  northern 
capitalists,  and  having  a  grudge  against  Fred  and  Terry, 
conspired  to  capture  them  in  a  manner  most  fiendish. 

They  waylaid  Fred  right  on  the  hridge,  just  as  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rainfall  came  up.  Fred  thought  that  they  were 
simply  running  toward  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cabin  of 
the  bridge-keeper,  but  when  they  came  up  alongside  of  him 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  seizing  him  by  his  arms,  and 
in  the  blinding  rain  hound  him  hard  and  fast,  tied  him  to 
a  tree  that  grew  up  alongside  of  the  hridge  railing,  robbed 
him  of  his  watch  and  purse,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  there  until  the  stage  dashed  by 
and  went  down  into  the  raging  torrent,  which  was  rapidly 
rising  to  overflowing,  saying  that  they  had  cut  the  supports 
of  the  hridge,  so  that  it  would  precipitate  them  to  the 
bottom  when  the  leading  horses  struck  it. 

The  noise  of  the  storm  and  the  surging  torrent  was  as  timbered,  and  contracts  were  made  with 

great  as  the  ocean  in  a  tempest.  The  stage  was  then  due,  extensive  expensive  dams  for  the  purpose  of 

and  in  a  few  minutes  Fred  heard  the  foremost  horses  strike  ^  a  manufacturing  plant. 

the  foot  of  the  bridge.  He  raised  a  warning  cry  to  the  |  grateful  landowners  paid  the  boys  quite  handsomely 

driver,  but  he  became  conscious  that  the  noise  of  the  storm  j 

practically  drowned  his  voice.  He  knew  that  if  the  stage  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

1  -l-UoF  cvirnno-n 


and  its  passengers  were  precipitated  into  that  swollen 
stre,ara  that  everyone,  including  the  horses  and  the  driver, 

_  _  1  _ _ ^  ^  I  rJ  1'^  ^ 


»»  - 

enough  cash  to  pay  off  their  cowboys,  and  supply  theii  im¬ 
mediate  necessities. 


stre.im  that  everyone,  inchiding  tim  uin  .f 

with  Terry  Oleott  and  the  ^  J  I  a  party  of  about  a  score  of  deputies  armed  with 

drowned,  so  the  second  time  e  _  driver, ‘even  Winchesters,  and'  scoured  that  entire  section  in  quest  of  the 

that  came  near  p  ^ ;  highwaymen,  but  the  latter  had  taken  warning  and  disap- 

it  meant  dancer.  He  reined  up  those  horses  so  suddenly  peared,  so  they  were  never  brought  to  justice, 
that  all  four  of  them  actually  fell  back  and  sat  down  on  After  the  land  deal  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  their 
their  haunches  the  foremost  ones  so  near  the  place  where  ranch,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  best  they  could  under  their 
the  supports  had  been  cut  away  that  they  stopped  right  on  financial  circumstances. 

.  ,  .  ,  «  j  Thev  themselves  acted  as  cowhovs,  as  did  Jack  Cameron, 

the  brink  of  destruction.  *  *  i  j  • 

The  driver  leaped  to  the  ground  and,  assisted  by  Terry  who,  as  the  reader  doubtless  remembers,  had  been  their 
and  two  of  the  New  Yorkers,  caught  the  horses  by  their  office  hoy  in  Wall  street,  and  being  a  shrewd  young  follow, 

hits  and  held  them  game  as  a  wildcat,  had  speculated  on  margins  and  made 

’  The"  rain  was  pouring  in  such  blinding  torrents  that  one  ]  fl'"*'’  «  sometimes  happens  in  Wall  street  He 

p,.r.  ,n  could  not  sec  another  five  or  six  feet  away.  ;  l'»<’  "’itli  Fred  and  Terry  and  bought  a  ranoh  the 

^  Tb  .  robher^  were  so  enraged  at  Fred’s  warning  cries  that  -'nme  size  as  Fred’s  and  Terry  s.  put  n  herd  of  a  thousand 
rr  -d  hi-  r-volver  and  tired  at  him.  and  the  Inillef  ■  attle  on  it,  and,  of  course,  felt  his  importanoe  as  a'rane.i 

.  li;  head  only  an  inch  or  two.  Terry  heard  the  re-  owner  with  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  him  and 

t.  and  prempll"  drew  his  weapon,  plugging  the  P""!  Ft 


on- 
1  1 


1-1 - 


Ir.nu  in  ’-n'k.  jo't  H.-  ho  tnnuMl  to  fit' 


T1 


It' 


;v 


11'  '  i  in-  ’  X' '■V,  FprI  ;in(l  'rorry  had  avrroi'd  hetwcon  thcmsi'lvw  not 
tir'd  at  nnothor,  ond  mortnllv  wound. 'd  him.  to  lot  tho  girU.  Vh-olyn  and  Mary,  know 
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iheir  great  misfortune  in  losing  all  their  cash  in  the  Texas 
bank  failure. 

They  continued  to  write  cheerful  letters  home,  and  of 
course  the  girls  answered  them  in  the  same  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  though,  both  of  them  had  been  urged  to  lec- 


“^\ell,  it  was  to  he  expected,  Fred;  for  the  papers  all  over 
the  country  seem  to  be  eager  to  print  something  about  us. 
The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  and  we  might  as  well  let  the 
facts  be  known  to  our  friends  and  relatives.  Our  misfor¬ 
tune  can’t  be  kept  concealed  any  longer,  so  you  write  to 


tiire  on  the  subject  of  Broken  Banks,  by  the  superintendent'  |  Middleton  and  Fll  write  to  sister  and  Hilary,  telling  them 
of  that  section  of  the  Southern  Pacitic  Railroad.  He  had  j  that  we  have  lost  all  our  cash,  but  that  we  have  five  years 
inspired  the  daily  local  newspaper  to  publish  a  number  of  j  in  which  to  make  another  payment  on  the  ranch;  that  we 
articles,  taken  from  various  northern  papers,  about  their  j  have  a  thousand  cattle  all  paid  for,  and  have  ordinar}" 
lectures  on  Wall  street,  after  their  great  crash  of  two  years  j  houses  for  all  our  help,  a  big  stable  for  our  horses,  and  that 
back,  and  by  that  means  they  made  enough  to  meet  their  we  can  pull  through  all  right. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,  Terry,”  replied  Fred, 
and  they  both  sat  down  and  wrote  in  answer  to  Middleton’s 
letter,  and  then  wrote  to  the  girls,  telling  them  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  how^  they  were  situated. 

Terry  said,  in  his  letter  to  Evelyn  and  to  Mary,  that  they 


demands  for  the  time  being.  j 

The  lectures  at  Crabtree  were  so  entertaining  and  suc¬ 
cessful  that  other  citizens  invited  them  toJecture  in  their 
towns. 

They  did  so,  leaving  young  Cameron  to  look  after  their 
ranch  in  their  absence. 

Jack  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  young  typewriter,  who 


must  not  worry  in  the  least  about  them,  as  they  had  no  debt 
I  to  pay  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  that  they 


was  working  in  the  ew  \  ork  office  of  Fred  and  Terry  |  could  live  on  the  game  on  the  ranch  and  have  beef  when 
under  their  typewriter.  Miss  Crane,  who  had  quite  a  num-  gyer  starvation  threatened  them,  -and  that  they  could  raise. 


her  of  other  girls  working  for  her. 


at  least  once  a  week,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars 


Jack  had  promised  to  come  back  after  her  and  his  moth- .  ]3y  lecture,  and  that  the  increase  of  their  cattle  would 


er,  but  now  that  all  his  cash  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
bank’s  failure,  he  was  greatly  disheartened. 

He  was  talking  with  the  railroad  superintendent  about  it 
one  day.  and  the  latter  informed  him  that  if  he  could 
persuade  Fearnot  to  stand  for  him,  he  could  easily  secure 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  him  to  build  a  home  on  the  ranch, 
for  his  mother  and  his  wife,  when  he  married. 

course,  Fred  couldn’t  refuse  the  brave  boy’s  request 
"^'to  stand  for  him  in  the  transaction,  and  as  soon  as  the 
money  was  secured  Jack  put  carpenters  to  work  on  the 
ranch  to  build  a  home  for  his  mother. 

•Meanwffiile,  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Broker  Middle- 
ton  in  Wall  street,  enclosing  an  extract  from  an  article 
which  had  been  copied  from  a  Texas  paper,  telling  about 
his  losing  all  his  money  in  a  bank  failure. 


pay  all  the  debts  off  that  they  owed  for  the  land  long  before 
it  fell  due. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  they  heard  from  Middleton  and  the 
girls,  too. 

Both  the  girls  wrote  sympathetically.  They  said  that 
nearly  all  their  money  had  been  loaned  out  on  interest,  but 
if  they  would  permit  them  to  do  so  they  would  call  it  all 
in,  and  mail  drafts  to  them. 

“I  know  both  of  you  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  5"0u  wMl 
come  out  all  right  in  a  little  while.  It  is  discouraging,  I 
know,  but  still  such  things  happen  to  business  men  all  over 
the  country.  You  and  brother  have  a  wonderful  knack  of 
overcoming  obstacles,  so  do  please  let  us  send  some  money 
to  you,”  Wrote  Evelyn. 

Middleton’s  letter  was  almost  a  repetition  of  his  first  one. 
Now,  Fred,  I  enclose  this  clipping  to  you,”  wrote  the  first  expressing  his  sympathy  to  them,  and  then  offering  to 
broker,  “in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  '  send  them  his  draft  for  any  amount  they  might  need  under 
to  believe  that  you  should  suffer  such  a  loss  as  that  with-  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


out  informing  me  of  it.  You  certainly  know  that  if  you 


“But  I  know  your  aversion  to  borrowing  money,  Fred,” 


need  any  money  that  I  can  let  you  have  it  to  the  amount  j  pe  wrote,  “so  I’ll  make  a  suggestion  that  both  of  you  re- 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for,  since  you  w^ent  South,  I  have ;  turn  to  Wall  street  at  once,  and  open  your  office  again, 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  some  deals  in  the  Street.  Stocks  are  pretty  active  just  now,  and  the  probabilities  are 
You  surely  must  have  kept  the  fact  concealed  even  from  that  yon  can  recover  your  losses  in  a  very  short  time.  You 
the  girls  up  at  Fredonia,  for  Martha  hears  from  them  by  ^  might  leave  Cameron  in  charge  of  your  ranch,  as  his  lies 
letter  regularly  every  week,  and  she  learns  from  them  that  right  alongside  of  yours,  and  you  could  make  him  director- 
they  hear  from  you  and  Terry  regularly,  and  that  all  is'  general  and  instruct  the  hejp  on  the  ranch  to  obey  his  or- 
going  on  smoothly;  but  in  reading  this  article  I  am  puzzled,  tiers.  Perhaps  there  are  cowffioys  in  your  employ  who  are 
for  it  mentions  yours  and  Terry’s  names,  together  with  facts  competent  to  run  the  business  in  your  absence,  so  if  you  will 


in  reference  to  both  of  you  with  which  I  am  already  famil¬ 
iar;  but  for  Heaven’s  sake,  write  and  tell  me  how  such  a 
storv'  got  out  concerning  you  two.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  handing  him  Middleton’s  letter, 
“our  troubles  have  reached  New  York  city.  Read  for 
tour-elf.” 

Terrv  read  the  letter,  and  remarked : 


come  back  I  can  certamly  render  you  both  assistance,  and 
would  he  more  than  glad  to  do  so.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?”  Fred  asked,  as  he 
read  the  broker’s  letter. 

“Fred,  T  think  that  we  liad  better  take  a  run  up  there, 
for  everything  is  in  good  shape  down  here,  and  we  could 
leave  Jack  enough  money  from  our  land  deal  to  enable  him 


\ 


r 


tu  ijet  along  without  being  in  any  way  financially  embar¬ 
rassed/’ 

“Vfs,  so  we  could.  Let’s  have  a  little  talk  with  Jack, 

and  see  what  he  says  about  it.’ 

That  day  they  had  a  quiet  talk  with  young  ('anfcron,  as 
they  were  riding  over  the  prairie,  and  Jack  was  in  great 
good  humor.  He  promised  that  he  would  look  after  their 
ranch  the  same  as  his  own,  provided  they  would  give  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  their  cowboys  to  recognize  him  as  ‘‘Boss.” 

“Jack,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  tell  them  that  during  our  ab¬ 
sence  YOU  are  ‘Boss,’  that  you  have  the  right  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  discharge  anyone  not  obeying  your  orders,  and  that 
you  will  pay  them  off  before  the  next  pay-day,  if  we  do 
not  return  before  that  time,  for  they  must  understand  that 
you  are  their  manager  while  we  are  away.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “two  of  our  men  will  object  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  youth  like  Jack  bossing  them.” 

“Yes,  I  know  who  you  mean,  and  I’ll  give  them  particu¬ 
lar  instructions.  If  either  of  them  try  to  give  any  trouble. 
Jack  can  follow  his  own  judgment  about  discharging  them. 
Thev  are  a  desperate  lot;  but  then  they  know  that  Jack  is 
quick  on  the  shoot,  hence  they  will  think  twice  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  play  any  tricks  on  him.” 

“Xow,  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  Jack,  “when 
you  see  mother  and  Katy,  tell  them  both  for  me  that  I  am. 
all  right  down  here,  that  I  am  pleased  with  my  new  home, 
and  am  building  a  big  house  for  them;  and  that  when  it  is 
completed  in  the  late  fall  I  will  come  up  after  them  and 
bring  tiiem  both  down  here.  Tell  Katy  that  I  am  still  just 
dead-gone  on  her.” 

“All  right,  my  boy,  I  will,”  said  Terry.  “But  I  would 

like  to  hear  you  tell  me  to  kiss  her  for  you.” 

“Lreat  Scott!  Kiss  her  as  much  as  you  please,  and  tell 
her  that  I  sent  every  one  of  them  to  her.  But  have  you 
any  idea  how  long  you  will  stay  up  there,  ^Ii.  learnot? 

“Xo,  that  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  now.  It  depends 
u])on  circumstances.  If  we  have  good  luck  we  will  return 
before  the  summer  is  over.” 

The  next  day  Fred  told  all  of  the  employees  on  his  and 
Terry’s  ranch  that  business  called  him  back  to  Xev  York 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  Jack  Cameron 
>  in  charge  of  their  ranch,  and  expected  evei7  one  of  them  to 
obey  any  and  everv’  order  that  he  issued*  IK  said  that  Jack 
would  pay  them  their  wages  as  they  fell  due,  that  he  would 
Ica'.v  with  him  the  power  to  discharge  any  of  them  for  dis- 
«d)odipnce  of  orders,  or  to  employ  anyone  whom  he  thought 
wii'  nt'ccAsary  to  add  to  the  force.  He  told  them  that  he 
and  Olcott  and  Jack  were  personal  friends  in  Xcw  ^  ork 
ity,  and  that  they  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  each  other, 
that  he  was  expected  to  consult  them  concerning  their 
Ictirr*.  and  they  wcTe  expected  to  give  him  any  advice  that 
la:  t  k“d  for,  and  if  any  outside  parties  attempted  to  im- 
.■  ijam  luin  or  intrude  on  tin  ranch  against  his  wish, 
lev  w.p  to  rally  around  him  and  fight  even  to  the  shed- 

iig  i  f  tfii H»d. 

I  k-  ,  M  1  proTnix  d  to  ob*  v  Up  ordor  ]o-omptly.  and 

\  t  .  i.  [)  m  l  t  .  <  N  17  call  lliat  he  might  make  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

teury  olcott's  adv’exture  with  a  “snorer. 

A  day  or  two  before  leaving  Texas  Fred  had  an  interview 
with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that  he  and  Terry  were  going  north  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
would  leave  young  Jack  Cameron  in  charge  of  their  rancli 
with  full  power  to  represent  them  in  any  and  all  of  its 

management. 

He  then  requested  the  sheriff  to  render  him  any  assist¬ 
ance  that  he  might  call  for  in  his  capacity  as  sheriff,  and 
that  he  would  appreciate  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  the  sheriff.  “Whatever  as¬ 
sistance  I  can  render  him  in  my  official  capacity  I  will 
most  certainly  do,  and  I  hope  that  good  luck  will  attend 
you  in  whatever  business  you  may  undertake  to  do. 

“Thank  you.  Thank  you,  sheriff.  Business  calls  us, 

and  we  must  go.” 

“AYs,  ves.  Business  first,  and -pleasure  afterwards.” 
“Well,  we  try  to  make  business  a  pleasure  as  we  go  along, 
for  pleasure  lost  is  never  recovered.  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  young  Cameron,  Mr.  Sheriff,  and  that  is  that 
you  may  fully  rely  upon  whatever  he  tells  you.  We  have 
had  him  in  our  office  in  Xew  York  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  we  know  that  he  is  reliable.  Then  ,too,  there  isn’t  a 
gamer  boy  in  all  Texas,  so  if  any  of  the  men  down  below 
us  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  liis  being  there  in  control 
alone  they  will  make  the  biggest  mistake  of  their  lives.  I 
have  never  known  him  to  kill  a  man,  but  he  woufd  -iLot^^^^ 
hesitate  to  pull  the  trigger  a  single  moment  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  friend  he  is  true  as  steel,  and  no  matter  what 
others  may  tell  you  to  his  discredit,  you  can  have  our  as¬ 
surance  that  if  he  is  in  the  wrong  it  is  all  through  a  mistake 
in  judgment,  that  when  he  says  that  a  thing  happened  you 
can  bank' on  it.^^ 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  the  sheriff.  “I’ll  stand  by 
him  if  he  needs  a  friend.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say.  sheriff,”  and 
both  Fred  and  Terry  shook  hands  with  him  and  returned  to 
the  ranch  to  spend  their  last  night  thei'e,  before  going  back 
north.  , 

The  next  day  they  came  in  early  on  the  engine  of  a 
freiglit  train,  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  conversed  with 
quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Every  lady  there  who  knew  Evelyn  sent  special  message'^ 
to  lier  by  them,  accompanied  by  invitations  for  lior  to  come 
South  in  the  fall  and  spend  the  winter  with  tliem. 

Then  they  went  over  to  Superintendent  Westervelt’s 
office  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 

They  told  him  that  they  ex^TOcted  him  to  render  the  same 
favors  to  Jack  during  their  ab.<eiKo  as  he  would  to  them, 
and  he  of  course  promised  faithfully  to  do  so. 

lie  ."hrewdly  'inspected  that  they  wore  p-’ing  back  to 
Wall  stn  et  to  rc(H>up  tlu'ir  losses  in  the  bank  failure,  but  as 
neither  of  them  said  so.  he  inquinxl  if  tliey  were  going  back 
tojWall  strwt. 
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“Well/'  said  Fred,  “it  is  barely  possible  that  we  will, 
as  we  still  hold  our  olhce  there,  and  have  many  personal 
friends  in  the  Street.^' 

‘‘Well,  good  luck  to  both  of  you,’-  said  the  superixitend- 
ent,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them,  and  they  returned  to  the 
hotel. 

Jack  Cameron  was  the  last  one  they  shook  hands  with 
as  they  boarded  the  cars.  ' 

On  board  the  train  were  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
traveling  eastward,  and  at  the  next  two  or  three  stations 
others  got  on,  some  of  whom  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  was  soon  noised  in  almost  every  coach  that  the  two 
famous  young  ranchmen  w’ere  on  board.  Some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  came  through  the  car  looking  for  them,  for  such 
was  their  reputation  that  they  wanted  to  see  them  in  per¬ 
son. 

By  and  by  a  gentleman  came  to  Fred  and  told  him  that 
his  daughter  and  two  young  ladies  at  the  further  end 
of  the  car  had  requested  him  to  bring  them  around  to  their 
seats,  as  they  had  heard  both  of  them  lecture,  and  wanted 
to  talk  with  them. 

Of  course,  the  boys  could  not  refuse  such  a  request,  so 
they  went  forward  with  him  and  were  introduced  to  them, 
and  found  them  most  pleasant  and  attractive  young  ladies. 

They  wanted  to  know  where  they  were  going,  and  when 
Fred  informed  them  that  they  were  going  back  to  New 
York  they  seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised,  and  inquired  how 
long  they  would  be  gone. 

‘‘Oh,  we  are  going  back  on  business,  and  will  return  just 

soon  as  we  possibly  can;  but  at  the  farthest  we  will  be 
/back  by  the  beginning  of  fall.’^ 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Fearnot. 
^•Jjince  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  lectured  in  our  town  the  ladies 
have  talked  about  nothing  else  but  some  of  the  stories  that 
you  told,  and  even  yet  a  repetition  of  them  never  fails  to 
create  merriment.  And  then,  too,  we  think  that  both  of  you 
are  the  most  eloquent  speakers  ever  heard  in  the  town.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  say  for  you  ladies  of  Texas  that  you 
have  a  most  pleasant  way  of  flattering  a  fellow.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  to  flatter  you  at  all,”  said  the  young 
lady. 

“Oh,  no  need  of  apologizing,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  I  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  you  couldn’t  very  well  do  otherwise; 
and  I  don’t  say  that  in  a  spirit  of  egotism.  It  is  natural 
for  a  gentleman  who  hears  a  lady  sing,  to  praise  her  voice, 
and  it  is  equally  natural,  when  a  lady  speaks  to  a  gentleman 
of  his  lecture;  but  I  do  want  to  say  for  you  ladies  of  Texas 
that  you  have  a  way  of  making  everything  pleasant  for  a 
young  man  who  knows  how  to  behave  himself.” 

“Oh,  I  forgot,”  laughed  the  young  lady,  “that  1  think 
that  you  and  Mr.  Fearnot  did  behave  yourselves  beautifully 
when  you  lectured  in  our  town.  You  said  so  many  pleas¬ 
ant  things  about  the  ladies,  and  my  mother,  who  is  past 
“ixty,  wa*  really  more  enthusiastic  in  praising  both  of  you 
than  we  girls  were.  She  said  that  .she  couldn’t  help  loving 
a  young  man  who  spoke  bo  lovingly  of  his  mother  as  both 


a  ■ 
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of  you  did.  She  said  that  she  would  travel  still  further  to 
meet  the  sisters  of  both  of  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “my  only  sister  is  married.  Mr. 
Olcott’s  is  still  single.” 

“\es,”  said  one  of  them,  “and  we  have  heard  it  rumored 
from  Crabtree  that  you  and  Mr.  Olcott’s  sister  were  en¬ 
gaged.” 

“Lord,”  said  Fred,  “I  do  feel  flattered,  and  I  do  hope  the 
rumor  will  prove  true.’'’ 

My,  don’t  you  know  whether  it  will  prove  true?” 
Yes;  but  it  is  not  permissible  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
case  to  make  certain  confessions  in  public.” 

“That  settles  it,”  she  laughed,  and  I  congratulate  you 
for  I  have  read  many  accounts  of  her  beauty.” 

“Oh,”  said  Fred,  “you  ought  to  see  Terry’s  sweetheart.” 

“Oh,  my,  girls!  Do  you  hear  that?”  said  one.  “We 
Texas  girls  have  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  with  either  of 
them.” 

For  about  seventy-five  miles  they  traveled  with  the  party 
and  had  an  exceedingly  lively,  pleasant  time;  and  then  the 
girls  left  the  train,  after  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  in¬ 
viting  them  to  call  at  their  homes  when  they  returned 
South. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “the  Texas  girls  have  a  frec^and-easy 
way  about  them  that  I  like.” 

“Ditto,”  said  Terry,  “and  some  of  the  Texas  men  have 
free-and-easy  ways,  too.” 

The  train  conductor  told  a  party  of  gentlemen  that  there 

K 

were  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  on  board,  who  were  trav¬ 
eling  on  tickets  that  were  engraved  on  gold  plates,  issued 
by  command  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  company,  and  had  been  issued  for  life. 

Several  of  them  doubted  that  any  railroad  company  in 
the  United  States  had  issued  any  such  tickets,  as  they  said 
no  railroad  conductor  would  accept  such  a  ticket,  unless 
every  one  of  them  had  been  notified  of  its  existence. 

The  conductor  invited  them  to  go  into  the  next  car  with 
him,  and  he  would  ask  the  young  men  to  show  the  tickets, 
so  when  five  or  six  of  the  passengers  accompanied  the  con¬ 
ductor  into' the  next  car,  where  Fred  and  Terry  were,  he 
apologized  for  making  the  request, to  see  tlieir  tickets,  and 
told  why  he  made  it. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  opened  his  pocket- 
book  and  showed  the  tickets,  which  he  had  been  carr^’ing 
there  for  more  than  three  years. 

Of  course,  all  the  gentlemen  took  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
Fred  and  Terry  had  to  explain  how  the  company  had  come 
to  issue  the  tickets.  ,  , 

Only  two  of  the  gentlemen  rememberjed  the  incident  of 
the  battle  between  them  and  the  train  robbers,  having  seen 
it  published  in  the  papers  at  the  time. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  passengers,  and 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  tickets  they  entered  into  a  con¬ 
versation  with  them. 

Several  of  the  passengers  were  going  a  long  distance  in 
.  the  same  direction  as  the  1)oys,'so  tliey  became  quite  well- 
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ncquaiiited;  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  exchanges  of 
courtesies  among  them. 

At  Fort  Worth  they  took  bertlis  on  a  sleeper,  and  just 
forward  of  theirs  was  one  in  wliich  lay  a  man  wliose  snor¬ 
ing  disturbed  every  one  in  the  car. 

About  midnight  a  passenger  called  for  the  conductor 
and  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  he  had  never  been  instructed  how  to  act 
against  a  nuisance  of  that  kind. 

O 

Then  all  the  other  passengers  joined  in  the  protest,  and 
the  puzzled  conductor  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

“Put  him  off  the  car,’’  suggested  one. 

Another  suggested  that  he  make  a  porter  sit  by  the  snor- 
er  and  keep  him  awake. 

He  declined  to  do  that. 

“But,”  said  he,  “if  anv  one  of  vou  wish  to  undertake 
that  task,  I  won’t  interfere  vdth  you.” 

He  did,  though,  wake  up  the  snorer  and  report  to  him 
that  all  the  passengers  in  thC'xrtir  liad  protested  against  his 
snoring  so  loudly;  and  tliat  he  must  ask  him  not  to  snore. 

The  fellow  was  angry  at  being,  awakened,  and  he  told  the 
conductor  to  clear  out,  and  said  that  if  he  woke  him  up 
again  he  wourd  attend  to  him  with  his  revolver. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  remarked  Terry,  “none  of  us  can 
get  any  sleep  on  board  this  car  while  jour  nose  is  playing, 
and  so  if  you  have  the  right  to  keep  all  of  us  awake,  we 
certainly  have  the  same  right  ourselves;  therefore  if  we 
can’t  sleep  you  can’t,  either.” 

There  were  some  six  or  eight  ladies  in  the  car,  and  they 
heard  the  very  inelegant  remarks  made  by  the  snorer  as  he 
invited  all  the  passengers  to  mind  their  business,  saying 
that  he  vrould  mind  his. 


and  the  passengers  all  yelled  good-hy  to  him  as  he  pasrt'd 
out. 

Then  some  of  the  passengers  called  out  to  the  others 
as  thev  lay  in  their  berths,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the*  f^entlemau  who  had  fid  them  of  the  disturber  of  the 


peace. 


Terry  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks  witli  a  little 
speech  as  he  lay  there  on  his  back,  and  told  a  couple  of 
funnv  stories,  which  set  them  all  to  screaming  with  laugh¬ 


ter. 


A  ladv  remarked  that  he  was  disturbing  their  slumbers 

«/ 

about  as  much  as  the  snorer  had. 

“That’s  so,”  replied  Terry;  “but  I  didn’t  think  of  it. 
Some  people,”  said  he,  “are  never  satisfied,”  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  apologize  to  the  lady,  and  his  apology  provoked 
another  burst  of  merriment. 

He  told  her  that  if  she  would  make  herself  known  to 
him  in  the  morning  that  he  would  kneel  dov/n  at  her  feet 
and  repeat  his  apology,  and  if  she  was  a  good-looking 
voimof  ladv,  he  would  tender  his  services  to  find  a  bus- 
band  for  her  if  she  wanted  one. 

“Thank  vou,”  said  the  ladv.  “I  am  now  suing  mv  sec- 
ond  husband  for  a  divorce,  and  the  Lord  knows  I  don’t 
want  another.” 

“Madam,”  said  he,  “I  hope  von  will  succeed  in  vour  suit. 

7  7  1^  % 


1  admire  a  lady  who  refuses  to  live  with  a  man  she  doesn’t 
love.  I  once  beat  a  man  nearly  to  death  for  slapping  his 
wife’s  face  on  board  a  steamer.” 

“Well,  neither  of  my  husbands  ever  dared  to  slap  my 
face,  for  they  knew  if  they  had  attempted  such  a  thi^^L 
would  have  shot  them.” 

“Good  for  you,”  said  Terry.  “I  am  sure  from  the  sounc 


of  your  voice  that  you  are  all  right;  but  I  don't  take  au} 
Terry  then  took  him  to  task  for  his  language,  and  to  ^tock  in  your  assertions  that  you  wouldn’t  marry  again.  'S.<' 
liim  that  as  lie^was  no  gentleman  the  passengers  ougit  to  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  I  think  that  a  lady 

has  the  right  to  keep  on  hoping  to  find  a  good  man  some- 


<rct  together  and  throw  him  out. 

Then  the  snorer  tiirned  his  attention  and^directed  his  wide,  wide  Vorld.” 

In  another  part  of  the  car  a  voice  joined  in  and  astound- 


remarks  particularly  to  Terry,  and  threatened  to  come  to 
his  berth  and  smash  him. 


ed  the  lady  by  saying  that  he  was  a  \ndower,  had  lived 
erry  invited  him  to  make  good  his  threat,  so  the  fel-  j  several  years  with  his  wife,  who  had  died  only  the  year  be¬ 
low  accepted  the  invitation,  and  arose  and  went  to  the  ^  fore,  and  was  willing  to  marry  again, 
berth,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  found  that  he  had  run  “Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terrv.  “What’s  the  matter 


u])  suddenly  against  a  cyclone.  Terry  gave  him  three  or 
four  blows,  and  the  next  instant  thev  were  both  down  in 

7  » 

the  narrow  aisle  between  the  berths,  with  TeiTV  on  top. 
Heads  protruded  from  every  berth,  but  in  the  dim  light  the 


spectators  couldn’t  see  very  much.  However,  they  heard  the  number  of  his. 


with  the  lady  letting  me  act  as  a  go-between,  and  making 
another  match?” 

“No,  tliank  you,”  she  laughed. 

She  refused  to  give  the  number  of  her  berth,  but  he  told 


the  snorer  begging  for  mercy. 

Toitv  told  him  he  would  let  up  on  him  only  on  one 


A  lady,  though,  nc.xt  to  the  one  that  was  occupied  by  the 
one  who  was  suing  for  a  divorce  called  out  her  number  to 


con di Hon.  and  that  was  that  he  would  give  him  hack  the  the  whole  car 

nioncv  he  pnicl  fnr  hi?  i.erlli  if  he  woxild  return  either  to!  g^j^sidod.  Xothinit  ei.e  that  w»s  said 

the  n-nr  or  the  forward  car  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  could  make  her  utter  another  word. 


night 

Th*"*  -noror  accepter!  tlie  proposition,  jind  got  out  hi< 
trnii  >  Fci.  which  lie  hml  packed  up  under  his  pillow,  and 
Tcit\  paid  him  the  moni  v. 

Of  course,  the  disturbance  waked  cveivl)odv  in  the  coach. 


By  and  by  everything  quieted  down  and  the  passengers 
slept  well  until  mon\ing. 

Luring  the  night  a  dining  car  was  added  to  tb.e  train  cf 

s!c*  Orri», 

I  * 

At  their  Usual  hour  Fivd  and  Tarry  auterad  the 
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car  for  their  breakfast.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  already  in  there,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  fun  going  on  among  the  ladies  who  were 
trying  to  find  out  who  the  gentleman  was  who  had  driven 
the  snorer  out  of  the  car. 

Fred  and  TeiTy  heard  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
talking  and  laughing  quite  merrily,  and  they  thought  they 
knew  who  it  was  that  was  suing  her  husband,  and  that  she 
was  at  a  table  just  forward  of  where  they  were  sitting. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  passengers  had  started  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  ladies  to  Terry  as  the  young  man  who  had 
fought  with  the  snorer,  and,  in  a  little  while  they  were  all 
gazing  at  him. 

They  then  began  laughing  again  at  his  funny  stories, 
told  as  he  lay  in  his  berth  at  midnight  the  night  before. 

Then  several  ladies  pointed  out  to  Terry  the  lady  who 
was  suing  for  a  divorce. 

The  widower  who  had  said  that  he  wanted  to  marry 
again  was  eagerly  inquired  for  by  the  ladies,  but  not  being 
able  to  find  him  thev  all  came  to  the  c<mclusion  ’  that  he 
had,  either  left  the  train  or  was  not  ^  -esent  in  the  dining- 
car. 

It  afforded  the  passengers  a  great  de.:  1  of  me  rriment,  but 
neither  side  succeeded  in  finding  tlre-ones^ -Uey  were  so 
interested  in.  , 

All  that  dav  both  Fred  and  Terrv  A^ed  to  the  en- 

tertainment  of  the  passengers  in  that  coior^* 

In  the  next  car,  which  was  not  a  sleeper,’^here  was  found 
a  passenger  whose  eyes  were  pretty  thoroughly  blackened, 
as  though  he  had  run  up  against  a  “thrashing”  machine; 
it,  of  course,  the  passengers  in  that  coach  didn’t  know 
at  he  was  the  one  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  sleeper. 

I  One  of  the  passengers  in  the  sleeper,  however,  when  he 
T^ent  through  that  coach  to  reach  the  smoker,  saw  his 
blackened  optics,  and  when  he  came  back  reported  that  the 
snorer  was  in  there,  and  that  caused  a  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  to  go  in  and  take  a  look  at  him. 

One  of  them  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  where  lie  could 
find  the  man  who  had  blackened  his  eyes. 

“All  right,”  said  the  fellow.  “Kindly  go  and  blacken 
his  eyes  for  me,  and  I’ll  pay  you  five  dollars  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  for  I  tell  you  I  don’t  want  to  tackle  him  again  my¬ 
self,”  but  the  fellow  didn’t  accept  the  proposition. 

Later  in  the  day  the  victim  of  his  own  snoring  left  the 
train. 


“\\hy,  Terry,  did  you  really  think  of  that?” 

^^les,  I  intended  to  continue  the  trip  when  I  boarded  the 
train  at  Crabtree.” 

“So  did  I,”  and  Fred  reached  oiit,  and  they  shbok  hands 
in  great  good  humor. 

On  their  way  uptown  tliey  stopped  to  wire  to  the  girls  of 
their  arrival. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Fearnot  received  them  both  gladly, 
throwing  her  arms  around  their  necks  and  hugging  ancl 
kissing  them  both. 

“Oh,  m}',  boys!  I  don’t  know  when  I  ever  saw  3'ou 
with  your  faces  so  tanned.  Have  you  been  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  ou^  of  doors?”  / 

“No,  mother,”  said  Fred.  “But  let  me  tell  you  that 
where  we  have  been  is  as  hot  as  a  furnace  at  times.  We 
never  felt  better  in  our  lives,  though,  than  we  do  now.” 

“Fred,  your  father  says  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  dailies 
an  account  of  a  bank  failure  in  which  3'ou  and  Terry  lost 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Is  it  true?” 

“Yes,  mother,  and  we  have  come  back  up  here  to  make 
some  more.” 


CHAPTEB  III. 

I 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AT  FREDONIA. 

In  due  time  Fred  and  Terry  arrived  in  the  metropolis. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “k-t’s  go  up  to  the  house  and  see 
father  and  mother,  and  to-rnorrow  take  the  cars  for  Fre^ 
donia.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  Terry.  “How  the  minds 
of  gre-at  men  run  in  the  same  channel.” 


Then  he  continued:  “A  rascally  official  of  a  Texas  bank 
skipped  out  with  all  its  funds,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
of  the  depositors  ever  recovering  a  single  dollar.  When 
they  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  down  there  they  make  a  -most 
thorough  business  of  it.  But  we  are  not  ffiusted’  by  any 
means.  While  our  new  ranch  is  not  as  large  as  the  old  one 
in  Colorado,  the  grass  is  better  and  more  nutritious,  and  I 
never  saw  such  fat  cattle  in  my  life.  Fortunately  for  us, 
we  had  bought  and  paid  for  one  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
built  some  very  comfortable  houses  on  the  ranch  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  hired  help,  and  buUt  a  big  stable  for  tiie 
stock,  before  the  bank  failed.  Of  course,  the  failure  sto]:- 
ped  the  purchase  of  more  cattle,  and  held  us  up  fer  a  while 
in  the  business.  But  w's’ll  soon  be  all  right,  even  if  we 
don’t  earn  a  single  dollar  in  Wail  street.” 

“Fred,  who  is  looking  after  your  ranch  while  you  and 
Terry  are  down  here?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  the  gamest  boy  in  all  Texas  looking  out 
for  us.  Jack  Cameron,  who  has  bought  a  ranch  of  his  own 
just  across  the  railroad  from  ours,  and  who  lost  all  his  casli, 
too,  in  the  bank  failure,  just  as  we  did;  but  as  both  of  us 
paid  five  instalments  of  the  purchase  money,  neither  of  us 
will  have  to  pay  any  more  until  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years.  We  paid  cash  for  our  cattle,  so  you  see  we  are 
not  financially  embarrassed.  Jack  is  building  a  home  for 
his  mother,  and  in  the  fall,  when  it  is  finished,  he  will 
come  up  and  marry  his  sweetheart  and  take  her  back  ^rith 
his  mother.” 

“What!  We  wouldn’t  be  nineteen  years  old  by  that 
time.”  ' 

“No;  but  he  says  that  he  is  old  enough  to  marry  and  able 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  his  mother.  I  Tlon’t  know  what 
she  will  do  with  her  home  here  in  the  city.  Probably  she 
will  rent  it;  or,  if  she  can  get  a  good  offer  tor  it,  sell  it. 
I’m  going  to  advise  her  not  to  sell  it;  but  to  hold  on  to  it; 
for  she  may  want  to  come  back  up  here  to  spend  the  sum- 
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miT,  fur  clown  whcro  lie  i>  tlie  summers  are  very  warm.'* 
That  niglit  Fred  sat  ii}>  until  midniglit  talking  with  his 
father,  whouold  him  that  he  thought  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in*go*ing  down  so  far  into  the  Southwest,  for  he  had 
his  doubts  about  the  healthl’ulness  of  the  climate. 

“Why,  father,  it's  every  bit  as  healthy  down  there  as  it 
is  in  the  neighborliood  of  Ranc-hman’s  Rest;  and,  besides, 
the  land  is  twice  as  cheap,  and  the  grass  is  richer  and  more 
nutritious.  Besides  that,  the  officials  of  that  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  ail  are  our  personal  friends.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  of  that  section  lives  right  near  by  us,  and  is  ready  to 
do  us  any  favor  within  the  bounds  of  reason  at  any  time 
we  make  the  request.’’  i 

“tVell,  that  means  something,”  replied  the  judge,  “and 
if  it  is  in  a  healthy  locality  and  you  got  the  land  cheap,  and 
arc  fully  satisfied,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  True,  iPs 
about  a  day’s  journey  further  off  than  the  Colorado  ranch 
was.  but  that  shouldn’t  make  anv  difference.  But  did  vou 
see  any  sectional  animosity  among  the  people?” 

“Bless  you,  no,  father.  FWerybody  there  seems  to  take  a 
fancy  to  us,  and  our  reputation  as  sporting  men  and  marks¬ 
men  just  tickles  them  to  death.  At  first  some  iMexican 
cowbovs  on  some  of  the  ranches  down  below  us  undertook 
to  play  us  some  tricks,  but  they  soon  found  out  what  they 
werr'  np  against.  Our  ranch  lies  just  twenty  miles  from  j 
CralArce,  which  is  a  beautiful,  busy,  and  flourishing  little  | 
city  of  about  six  thousand  population.  Two  railroads  con- ^ 
net  t  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  that  point,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  bound  to  be  about  one  of  the  most  popular 
cities  in  that  State;  and  that  State,  you  know,  is  almost 
a  nation  within  itself.” 

The  judge  retired  to  bed  that  night  about  midnight, 
tlioroughly  satisfied  with  the  account  that  Fred  had  given 
him. 

The  boys  arose  the  next  morning  rather  soon,  got  an 
early  start,  and  went  down  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
where  they  took  the  train  for  Fredonia. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “ T’ll  wager  whatever  you  like  that 
the  girls  will  be  at  the  train  to  meet  us.” 

“Oh,”  said  Terry,  “you  arc  alwaj's  willing  to  bet  on  a 
sure  thing.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  Fred  suggested,  “let’s  get  off  at  the  little 
station  two  miles  below  Fredonia,  and  walk  up  to  the  house, 
so  a;s  to  surprise  the  girls.” 

“Hanged  if  T  do!”  said  Terry.  “I  don't  care  if  there  are 
a  thousand  peo])le  there  in  the  de])ot;  Pm  going  to  take 
Mary  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  this  old 
train  •  a n't  go  fast  enough  to  land  me  there  quicker  than  I 
wi«h  lo.” 


sweets  from  their  lips.  They  had  eeveral  girl  friends  \ut;i 
them  and  they  laughed  heartily  at  their  very  hearU  and 
lover-like  greeting. 

Terry’s  and  Maryis  face  were  fairly  sparkling  at  the 
joy  they  felt  at  sight  of  each  other. 

“Oh,  my,  brother,  1  never  saw  you  so  tanned  in  my 
whole  life.  Fred,  are  all  the  people  living  down  there  at 
Crabtree  as  much  tanned  a.s  you  and  brother  are?” 

“No,  dear;  but  Terry  and  I  have  been  very  busy,  working 
in  the  hot  sun.  When  you  were  down  there  last  winter,  the 
sun  wasn’t  so  hot,”  and  as  he  escorted  her  back  to  tlu 
carriage  he  began  naming  over  several  young  ladies  that 
had  sent  messages  to  her.  saying  that  So-and-so  had  sent 
her  a  kiss  which  he  would  deliver  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  house. 

Fred  insisted  upon  the  carriage  stopping  at  a  confec¬ 
tioner’s  place  on  Main  street  until  he  could  load  up  with 
candies  and  fruits  for  the  little  ones. 

“Oh,  Fred,  for  once  leave  that  out.” 

“Not  for  my  good  right  arm,  dear.  Those  little  ones 
will  expect  it,  and  I  won’t  disappoint  them.”  ^0^ 

The  news  hadn’t  become  well  known  in  YiedWmk  that 
the  boys  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  bank  failure 
in  Texas,  but  it  was  known  that  they  had  bought  a  ranch 
down  there,  and  were  again  ranchmen. 

When  FreddT*^’^^?  of  the  carriage  and  entered  the 
confectioner’s  store,  some  half  dozen  acquaintances  rush¬ 
ed  in  after  him  to  shake  his  hand  and  fire  questions  at 
him. 


He  shook  hands  with  them  all,  while,  at  the  same  Nv  ^ 
giving  orders  to  the  confectioner  to  tie  up  a  ce.  J 
amount  of  candies,  fruits  and  sweetmeats  quickly,  an  ^ 
put  them  in  the  carriage.  Neither  Evelyn  nor  Mary  got 
out,  but  Mary  was  yievoting  her  time  in  Hying  to  keen. 
Terry’s  arm  from  around  her  w^aist,  as  she  didn't  wish 
her  friends  to  laugh  at  her;  but  Terry  said  that  he  would 
thrash  any  man  who  smiled. 

^  hen  the  fruits  and  candies  that  Fred  had  ordered  had 
been  placed  in  the  carriage,  Fred  rejoined  the  girls  and 
Terry,  and  they  were  hurriedly  driven  over  to  the  Olcott 
home. 

All  the  little  children,  except  the  baby,  wefe  down  at 
the  front  gate,  and  Fred  and  Terry  gathered  an  armful 
of  them,  w’hile  Evelyn  and  l\Iary  preceded  them  up  to  the 
house. 

The  first  thing  that  the  children  noticed  was  their  tan¬ 
ned  faces;  for  they  were  almost  a«  dark  as  Spaniards.  The 
first  thing  that  ]\Irs.  Olcott  said,  as  she  embraced  Terry, 
was : 


“  \H  right.  I’ll  stick  to  you.” 

When  the  train  i^lowrd  u])  at  the  station  at  Fredonia, 
I'Ai'lyn  and  'larv  the  ^rsons  they  recognized, 
ablnuigli  there  were  the  n  uni  nuinber  nf  waiting  passen¬ 
ger-,  .iiuj  -igbt  >i  ers  on  th*  -tn*ion  pJatfiiTTn.  « 

FohI  wa-  the  fir.  t  p*T-"on  4e  <tejj5  oft  the  .  .ir,  and  T<  rrv 
w;i-  right  b(T:i?id  him.  They  l"»tli  dmpj.ed  ibeir  valises, 
and  ciitc.liing  thr  girl>  in  tin  A  aiins  pr-ie*  t‘>  gMflur  tlu' 


“Oh.  my,  Terr}'!  you  and  Fred  haven't  wn.-hed  your 
faces  in  a  week,  have  you?” 

by,  mother!”  ho  returned.  “We  took  a  dive  «n  1 
stayed  under  water  a  whole  day  I  rfon'  vc  st.arU'T  f'r 
fear  that  yon  wouldn't  let  ns  come  in  tlu  heu  c  at  all  wh.  'r- 
we  arrivi(l.“ 

1  liar  -^'t  her  jind  ilu*  girK  te  l.'iugVdro-. 

Alter  h  red  lue!  gr4trr;  iluv.ugh  :u<-  \',r-  snd 
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all  the  little  ones,  he  once  more  caught  Evelyn  in  his 
arms  and  proceeded  to  kiss  her  all  over  her  beautiful  face, 
and  she  was  so  happy  at  again  seeing  him  that  she  sub¬ 
mitted  without  protest.  Of  course,  Terry  followed  Fred’s 
example. 

He  told  Mary  to  wait  there  until  he  had  gotten  rid  of 
the  dust  of  travel,  and  then  he  would  come  downstairs  and 
go  over  home  with  her  and  see  her  mother  and  brothers. 

The  driver  of  the  carriage  had  given  to  Mrs.  Olcott  the 
packages  of  candies  and  fruits  for  the  children,  so  she 
and  Evelyn  were  busy  distributing  them  when  they  came 
downstairs,  after  taking  a  bath  and  changing  their  clothes. 

Then  Mary  and  Terry  hurried  over  to  the  Hamilton 
home  to  take  lunch  there. 

In  the  afternoon  they  and  the  two  girls  drove  through 
and  all  about  the  to'mi,  greeting  friends,  and  having  a  good 
time  generally. 

Nearly  everybody  wanted  to  inquire  about  their  new 
ranch  down  in  Texas,  and  of  course  some  asked  ques¬ 
tions  that  neither  of  them  wanted  to  answer.  They  did- 
n’t  cam^io.  discuss  their  personal  affairs  with  the  whole 
commuH^',  so  they  said  that  they  had  started  a  new 
ranch  down  in  Texas,  where  the  grass  was  very  abundant 
and  rich,  and  that  they  had  a  depot  right  on  the  ranch, 
where  the  railroad  ran  through  it,  so  that  they  now  ha  I 
better  facilities  for  shipping  than  they  had  had  on  the 
Colorado  ranch,  and  that  they  were  lucky  in  buying  the 
land  very  cheap. 

Another  advantage  that  Terry  claimed  for  the  new 
was  that  it  was  onl};  twenty  miles  from  a  splendid 
game  region  w^here  ‘  the  riv^r  crossed  the  railroad,  and 
there  in  an  immense  timber  they  could  find  wolves,  bears, 
panthers,  and  deer,  and  no  end  of  jack-rabbits  and  wild- 
-  -Gats. 

He  stated  that  the  only  objection  he  had  to  it  was  the 
very  great  heat  in  summer. 

An  old  friend  asked  him  what  it  was  and  what  the  ther¬ 
mometer  showed  in  the  hot  summer  days. 

‘‘Well,”  said  Terry,  “we  haven’t  as  yet  seen  one  of  the 
hot  summer  days,  but  the  people  down  there  claim  that 
along  in  August  they  can  go  out  and  set  traps  for  jack- 
rabbits  and  catch  them  already  baked.” 

Of  course,  his  friends  laughed,  and  said'  that  that  w'as 
Terr}'  Olcott  talking. 

Terry  laughed,  and  said  that  he  -was  simply  repeating 
what  he  had  been  told,  for  as  yet  he  hadn’t  caught  any 
baked  rabbits,  and  as  he  had  come  up  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  spending  the  summer  months,  he  probably  would 
not  catch  any  at  all  that  year. 

Several  citizens  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  trouble 
with  the  average  wild  Texan,  whom  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  as  being  always  on  the  shoot. 

“Not  much,”  he  replied,  “but  then,  you  know,  wo  are 
known  all  over  the  Unite^l  States  as  dead  shots;  so  those 
fo]]f.wH  l^ive  been  very  plea.sant  to  us.” 

A  f^'W  days  after  their  arrival  in  Fredonia  Margie  and 
Ihek  earne  down  from  Now  Era  to  see  them. 


When  Margie  saw  how  awfully  tanned  both  the  boys 
were,  she  expressed  a  fear  that  they  were  gradually  be¬ 
coming  black,  and  that  if  they  lived  down  in  Texas  all 
the  year  round  people  up  North  wouldn’t  know  them, 
when  they  came  up  that  way  again. 

“Sister  mine,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  are  just  about  as 
black  now  as  that  sun  down  there  can  make  us.  You 
people  up  here  have  a  mistaken  notion  altogether  as  to 
those  people  in  the  far  South.  Evelyn  can  tell  you  that 
they  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  down  there 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  they  are  clever 
and  nice,  too,  with  lovely  complexions;  so  you  see  people 
who  don’t  expose  themselves  very  much  in  the  hot  sun  are 
about  like  you  girls  up  here,  and  when  we  get  a  nice  home 
built  on  our  ranch  we  want  you  and  Dick,  with  Amalie 
and  Joe,  to  come  down  and  spend  a  winter  with  us.  The 
winter  climate  down  there  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  the 
ranch  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Crabtree,  which 
has  a  population  of  anywhere  between  five  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand.  The  railroad  runs  right  through  the  ranch,  and  a 
depot  has  been  built  on  it,  only  for  the  shipment  of  cat¬ 
tle;  however,  they  promise  us  that  next  year  they  will  build 
a  neat  little  passenger  depot.  When  we  bought  the  place 
there  w'as  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  house  on  it  except  a  water 
tank  belonging  to  the  road.  Now  we  have  built  houses 
for  the  cowboys,  and  a  little  store,  where  all  sorts  dry 
goods  and  groceries  are  sold.  J ust  across  the  railroad  from 
us,  Jack  Cameron,  who  was  our  office  boy  in  Wall  street, 
you  know,  has  bought  a  ranch  just  the  size  of  ours,  and 
stocked  it  with  one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  is  the 
same  number  that  Terry  and  I  have,  and  he  is  now  build¬ 
ing  a  nice,  big  house  for  his  mother  and  his  wife.” 

“Goodness  gracious!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “Is. the  boy 
married?” 

“No;  but  he  will  be,  late  this  fall,  when  the  house  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Then  he  will  come  up  here  after  them  and  they 
will  buy  the  necessary  furnishings  for  the  house.  Just 
one  mile  from  the  depot  is  a  big  mineral  spring  of  clear 
cold  water,  boiling  up  from  under  a  big  rock,  and  Terry 
and  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  can  make  it  a 
popular  place  of  resort  for  both  summer  and  winter.” 

“Brother,  what  sort  of  minerals  does  the  spring  con¬ 
tain?”  V 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Sulphur  and  iron  predominate, 
but  there  are  lithia  and  other  minerals  in  it,  which  the 
physicians  say  make  that  as  fine  a  mineral  water  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  South.  As  yet  we  have  done 
nothing  to  it.  It  is  free  to  tlie  cattle  on  the  ranch,  and 
they  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  The  ranch  is  well -wat¬ 
ered  and  there  are  patches  of  timber  scattered  about.  Over 
on  Jack’s  side  of  the  railroad  some  two  or  three  miles 
northward  is  a  lake  of  clear  water,  made  by  a  number  of 
springs,  from  which  flows  a  considerable  creek.  That  lake 
is  literally  packed  with  all  sorts  of  fish  peculiar  to  that 
climate,  and  we  can  draw  from  it  all  the  fish  that  we 
and  the  cowboys  need;  so  we  can  have  fish  and  game  all 
the  year  round,  just  as  we  need  them.” 
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Dick  was  very  much  interested  in  hearing  Fred's  and 
Terry’s  description  of  their  ne\y  ranch,  as  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  the  wish  to  live  on  a  ranch  himself;  but 
Margie’s  taste  was  to  the  contrary.  She  said  that  she 
wouldn’t  live  out  on  a  ranch  under  any  consideration;  that 
she  had  several  times  gone  down  to  the  old  Colorado 
ranch  and  had  enjoyed  each  visit  there,  but  as  for  living 
there  permanently,  miles  away  from  any  neighbor,  she  sim¬ 
ply  couldn’t  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  She  said  that  New 
Era  was  really  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  she 
wanted  to  reside,  for  there  the'  air  was  pure  and  the  water 
clear  and  sweet,  and  she  could  walk  out  on  the  dock  in 
front  of  her  home  and  catch  all  the  fish  she  wanted;  and 
there,  too,  she  owned  houses  and  lots,  the  rent  of  which 
would  support  her  and  Dick  comfortably  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives;  and  then  everv  summer  season  thousands  of 
friends  came  up,  and  everything  was  lively  and  gay. 

“I  don’t  blame  you,  sister,”  said  Fred.  think  myself 
that  there  are  but  few  places  on  this  whole  continent  that 
are  more  attractive  than  New  Era.  I  am  as  fond  of  it 
as  you  are,  and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  remain 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  place.  But  after  our  failure  it 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  pleasant  for  either  Terry  or  me.  We 
are  calculating  that  sometime  in  the  near  future,  though, 
our  southern  home  will  be  as  attractive  as  New  Era  is.” 

When  Margie  heard  that  the  boys  had  lost  all  their  cash 
in  the  failure  of  the  bank  at  Crabtree,  she  insisted  upon 
their  taking  a  big  loan  of  money  from  her  without  inter¬ 
est,  and  Dick  joined  her  in  urging  them  to  accept  it. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “but  we  are  in  no  need  at 
present.  We  have  a  thousand  cattle  paid  for  on  the 
ranch,  and  will  have  nothing  more  to  pay  on  the  ranch  for 
five  years,  by  which  time  the  increase  in  the  cattle  will 
make  the  payment  itself.  We  are  calculating  that  down 
in  Wall  street  we  can  pick  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  dull  season  of 
the  year.” 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  Dick  said.  “What  are  you  going  to 
speculate  on  down  there?  How  much  capital  have  you 
got?” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  MAKES  A  LITTLE  DEAL  IN  WALL  STREET. 

r> :ck  Duncan’s  question  Fred  ignored,  but  a  minute  or 
^wo  latf'r  Dick  repeated  it. 

“Dirk,”  Fred  finally  answered,  “leave  that  to  Terry  and 


you  and  he  have  given  your  relativ!  hbeiul  -•u:;'  of 
money.  What  in  thunder  is  the  mat’er  with  you?  What 
theory  are  you  acting  upon?” 

‘‘  We  have  a  slight  theory,  Dick,  that  we  want  to  hoe  our 
own  row  without  the  assistance  of  relatives.  When  we 
borrow  money  we  want  to  pay  interest  on  it,  for  we  don’t 
want  to  be  under  financial  obligations  to  any  man.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Dick.  “I  believe  I  am  built  that 
way  myself.  But  circumstances  alter  cases  frequently^  as 
you  know.  Both  Joe  and  I  have  two  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  in  the  bank,  and  of  course  you  and  Terry  can  use 
it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Dick.  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  the  offer 
and  if  I  ever  find  myself  where  I  can’t  raise  money  other¬ 
wise  in  a  business  way  I’ll  call  upon  you  and  Joe  and 

father  and  a  few  friends  down  in  Wall  street.  I  don’t 

# 

know  yet  whether  we  will  venture  in  any  stock  specula¬ 
tions  or  not.” 

/ 

“Next  week,  though,”  he  continued,  “we  are  going 
down  to  Wall  street,  re-open  our  old  office,  and  quietly 
wait  until  we  see  a  good  chance  to  bank  a  little  money. 
We  don’t  need  a  big  capital,  for  there  will  be  no  ifig  deals 
the  coming  season.  Many  brokers,  you  know,  leave  the 
Street  about  the  first  of  June  to  spend  the  summer  outside, 
but  Terrv  and  I  calculate  that  a  few  chances  mav  occur  bv 
which  we  can  pick  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  by  speculating 
on  margins.” 

“Yes,  I  understand;  but  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  it  pretty 
tough  when  a  man’s  brother-in-law  can’t  help  hhn  out  a 
little  when  he  is  willing  to  do  so.  You  have  helped  . 

several  times,  and  once,  when  you  had  a  big  piece  of  good 
luck  down  in  Wall  street,  you  made  Margie  a  present  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then  I  know  that  you 
endowed  the  great  Orphans’  Home  up  here  in  Fredonia  ^ 
to  the  tune  of  half  a  million.  Margie  promptly  invested 
the  money  you  gave  her,  and  it  is  yielding  an  income  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  her  if  she  is  ever  left  a  widow,  and  now 
she  banks  it  about  as  fast  as  she  receives  it.” 

“There’s  no  use  talking  to  him  about  it,  Dick,”  put  in 
Evelyn,  to  whom  Margie  had  spoken  about  it.  “^larv 
.Hamilton  and  I,  after  the  big  failure  in  Wall  street,  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  our  diamonds  and  start  them  again,  but  they 
wouldn’t  listen  to  it.  But,  Dick,  they  are  the  luckiest 
boys  that  were  ever  born.  People  may  speak  of  their 
hard  luck  about  that  bank  failure  down  in  Texas,  bu^ 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it  you  can’t  help  but  wonder 
how  much  more  fortunate  they  were  than  hundreds  of 
other  depositors.” 

“Vherc  did  their  good  luck  come  in,  Evelyn?”  Di^k 
asked. 


nu:.  We  can  lM)now  some  monev  down  in  Wall  street.  We 
don't  C0:‘e  to  c  d  upon  our  relatives.'’  * 

“Sav,  Frf'd,  vou  were  not  mv  wife’s  brother,  and  I 
w^r'?  able  to  dn  it,  I  would  give  you  a  good  thrashing.  In 
OK*-  of  finals  ial  U’vubl  ■.  the  averr.nc  man  would  let  his 

relnlbvcs  r  d.y  to  hi  n'^r  istarce.  bid  lul  ber  vou  nor  Terrv 

•  *  * 

^ver  let  any  o;  your  :rlativos  put  up  u  dollar  for  yon,  while 


“Vby.  they  had  already  paid  for  a  thoiuand  hf^d  of 
cattle,  and  they  paid  five  annual  instalment:  wlu-n  tbov 
purchased  the  land,  so  tlioy  will  have  iiothr.;g  luo^e  lo 
pay  on  the  ranch  for  the  next  tlvr  years:  and  ro:  ts  n-  fi)- 
ing  to  feed  the  cattle  on  the  rangi;.  for  the  i:  v uw 

fine  and  nutritious.  So  vou  siv  their  fmarrLl  ii*  ra  ; - 
inem  is  simply  a  natter  of  ea?h.  and  they  wd’  ouv  out 
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all  right,  even  though  they  may  never  be  able  to  earn  an¬ 
other  dollar  in  Wall  street.” 

“That's  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  said  Fred,  laughing  and 
slapping  Dick  on  the  shoulder.  ‘‘It  interfered  with  our 
building  a  line  home  on  the  ranch,  but  we  had  put  up  good 
frame  houses  for  all  the  help  on  the  place,  and  a  large 
roomy  barn.  If  we  want  to  raise  a  thousand  dollars  Terry 
or  I  can  go  out  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Texas,  deliver  a 
lecture,  and  come  back  the  next  morning  with  the  money 
in  our  pockets.” 

“Oh,  certainly.  As  Evelyn  says,  you  were  born  lucky. 

“A'es,  indeed,”  he  assented.  “It  is  just  as  the  Irishman 
says:  ‘Necissity  is  the  mither  of  invention.’  ” 

Alter  spending  a  week  at  Fredonia,  Dick  and  Margie 
returned  to  New  Era,  and  Fred  and  Terry  went  down  to 
the  city  and  called  on  Middleton  and  Kennedy  down  in 
W all  street. 

Mrs.  Middleton  had  invited  the  girls  to  come  down  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  her,  or  the  wdiole  summer,  if  thev 
wished. 

Mrs.  Feamot  had  also  in\dted  them,  and  the  girls  went 
down  with  the  intention  of  alternating  between  the  two 
homes.  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  very  popular  in  New  York 
society,  so  they  always  had  a  good  time  when  down  in  the 
metropolis.  \They  both  stopped  at  the  Feamot  residence 
during  the  first  week,  for  Mrs.  Feamot  was  very  fond  of 
the  girls. 

When  the  boys  went  down  to  the  office  Middleton  re¬ 
ceived  them  as  though  they  were  his  best-loved  brothers. 
When  Terry  went  into  the  typewriter’s  office  where  Miss 
and  her  girls  were  busy  running  their  machines,  she 
and  Katy  sprang  up,  ran  to  him,  threw  their  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  as  though  he  were  their  only  liv¬ 
ing  brother. 

There  were  three  other  girls  at  work  there,  whom  Miss 
Crane  had  employed  since  they  went  South. 

When  they  got  through  kissing  him  Terry  looked  at  the 
other  three  girls,  who  were  strangers  to  him,  and  asked 
Louise  if  there  were  any  more  to  keep  up  the  welcome. 

“No,”  she  laughed.  “I  guess  these  girls  are  strangers 
to  you;  but  I  will  vouch  for  them  as  being  all  right.  They 
are  good  girls  and  good  workers.” 

“All  right.  I  guess  they  will  shake  hands  with  me, 
though,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  cordially  as  each  one’s 
name  was  C'aiied  by  Louise. 

Of  course,  these  new  girls  had  heard  Katy  and  Miss 
Crane  speak  of  Fred  and  Terry  many  times;  and  they  had 
also  read  of  them  in  the  public  press. 

“Miss  Olcott,”  asked  Louise,  “what’s  become  of  Mr. 
Feamot?  I  heard  that  he  came  back  with  you.” 

“He’s  in  Broker  Middleton’s  office,”  Teri7  replied.  “But 
he  will  come  in  with  a  pucker  pretty  soon.” 

By  and  by,  when  Fred  came  in,  he  found  both  Louise 
and  Katy  with  their  mouths  puckered  up  for  him,  and  he 
quickly  exchanged  kisses  with  them. 

Then  Terry  went  on  to  tell  Katy  that  they  had  left 
Jack  in  charge  of  their  ranch,  which  lay  alongside  of  his. 
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and  that  he  was  superintending  both  ranches,  as  well  as 
the  building  of  a  big  house  for  her  and  his  mother. 

Katy  blushed  furiously  at  that,  but  the  other  girls  knew, 
of  course,  that  she  was  engaged  to  Jack,  and  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  come  up  in  the  fall,  marry  her,  and  take 
her  back  with  him. 

“Katy,”  Terry  continued,  “you  wdll  have  your  hands 
full  when  you  get  settled  down  in  your  new  home.  You’ll 
have  to  look  after  about  twenty  milch-cows,  and  chickens 
and  turkeys  and  geese,  and  almost  every  kind  of  a  fowl 
that  grows,  except  crows  and  buzzards.” 

Katy  inquired  of  Terry  how  many  cattle  Jack  had  on 
the  ranch. 

“About  one  thousand,  dear.  All  of  them  are  big,  mild- 
eyed  beauties,  and  I  think  at  i'east  one  hundred  cows  on 
his  ranch  are  named  ‘Katy.’  He  has  a  big,  magnificent- 
looking  Jersey  cow  among  the  milkers,  wffiom  he  calls 
Katy,  and  he  goes  out  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
hugs  her;  but  I  don’t  know  whether  he  kisses  her  or  not. 
She  is  just  about  the  gentlest  cow  I  ever  saw.  I  tell  you 
that  chap  is  about  the  happiest  boy  in  all  Texas,  and 
when  he  gets  you  down  there  he  will  be  happier  still,  if 
possible.  ” 

Of  course,  Katy  had  heard  all  about  the  smashing  of  the 
bank,  and  of  the  big  sum  of  money  that  Jack  had  lost, 
and  had  grieved  herself  almost  to  death  over  it,  for  she 
thought  that  it  would  postpone  their  marriage  for  sev¬ 
eral  3^ears.  But  Terry  assured  her  that  he  was  still  a  rich 
young  man,  that  he  had  a  thousand  cattle  paid  for,  and 
that  the  cattle  themselves  would  more  than  pay  the  in¬ 
stalment  due  on  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  next  five  years. 

One  of  the  new  typewriters,  a  very  pretty  blonde,  asked 
Terry  what  chances  a  giri  like  her  would  have  in  capture 
ing  a  ranch  owner  down  there. 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  take  the  chances,  for  they  have 
plenty  of  very  pretty  girls  down  there.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  Louise  Crane  asked,  “would  a  girl  like 
me  have  any  show?” 

“Yes;  but  you  are  so  very  hard  to  please,  Louise,  and 
the  average  ranchman  isn’t  a  pretty  boy,  by  any  means. 
He  wears  his  hair  long,  wears  a  blue  flannel  shirt  with  a 
handkerchief  around  his  neck,  enormous  boots  that  reach 
above  his  knees,  with  a  belt  around  his  waist,  in  which 
he  carries  a  revolver.  He  generally  chews  tobacco  and 
dances  with  his  spurs  on,  and  frequently  gets  drunk  and 
shoots  off  his  revolver  at  the  slightest  provocation.” 

“Oh,  my!”  and  both  Louise  and  the  other  girls  shud¬ 
dered  as  though  they  were  horrified  at  the  picture  he 
drew.  .  - 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  asked  Katy,  “does  Jack  dress  that  way?” 

“Yes,  dear;  but  he  doesn’t  chew  tobacco  or  get  dinink, 
although  if  a  man  comes  around  hunting  for  trouble,  he’ll 
get  it  by  bumping  up  against  Jack  Cameron.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  has  Jack  shot  a  man  down  thei-e  yet?” 

“Let  up  on  that,  Katy,”  he  replied.  “You  can’t  get 
anything  from  me  on  that  line;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  he 
hasn’t  done  anything  that  I  wouldn’t  have  done  myself, 
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uiulrr  the  sauu  t  imimstances.  Jack  is  a  hoy  that  any 
girl  tan  well  he  proud  of,  and  there  are  men  living  all 
around  our  ranches  who  would  far  rayier  play  hide-and- 
geek  with  a  nest  of  lively  hornets  than  to  make  trouble 
with  him.  I  know,  too,  of  several  pretty  girls  down  there 
who  persistently  make  eyes  at  him  whenever  they  meet 
him.  But  he  can’t  think  of  any  other  girl  except  his  lit¬ 
tle  sweetheart  up  here  in  Wall  street.” 

That  evening,  up  in  her  home,  Katy  wrote  the  sweetest 
letter  to  Jack  that  he  had  ever  received  from  her  in  his 
life.  She  repeated  in  it  everything  that  Terry  had  told 
her  about  him,  and  Jack  carried  that  letter  in  his  pocket 
next  to  his  heart  for  weeks,  and  every  time  he  had  a  spare 
moment  he  took  it  out  and^ead  it  over  again. 

‘H^aty,”  said  Louise  to  her,  about  a  week  after  the  boys 
had  returned  to  Wall  street,  “I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  you  will  invite  me  to  go  down  to  Texas  when  you  go, 
that  [  will  accept  and  pay  my  own  way.” 

“Goodness,  Miss  Crane,  1  invite  you  right  now,  and  as 
long  as  Jack  has  a  roof  over  our  heads  your  hoard  shall 
cost  you  nothing.  Jack  feels  grateful  to  you  for  teaching 
me  typewriting  and  giving  me  work  to  do.” 

“But  you  have  repaid  me  for  all  that,  Katy.  I  really 
do  want  to  make  a  change,  though,  and  I  think  1  would 
like  the  wild,  free  life  on  the  plains.  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  would  like  to  dress  in  man’s  clothes,  ride  horseback 
like  a  man,  and  be  a  cowboy.” 

The  girls  laughed  heartily  at  her  ideas,  and  altogether 
they  had  a  good  time. 

Fred  and  Terry  settled  down  in  their  old  office  again, 
where  brokers  came  in  daily'  to  see  them,  and  Jokingly 
called  them  cowboys. 

Their  tanned  faces  were  commented  upon  by  all  their 
old  friends  in  the  Street,  who  had  heard  that  they  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money  down  in  Texas  by  the  failure  of  a 
bank;  but  as  neither  one  of  them  would  have  anything  to 
say  about  it,  the  other  brokers  were  mystified;  for  none  of 
them  could  find  out  the  extent  of  their  capital. 

Middleton  had  told  them  that  whenever  the}’’  wanted 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  use  on  margins  all  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  let  him  know,  and  they  could  have 
a  check. 


They  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  they  would  accept 
his  kind  offer  on  the  condition  that  he  would  let  them  pay 
a  little  interest  on  it. 

“That’s  all  right,  boys.  We  won’t  quarrel  about  that.” 
Just  then  things  were  so  wery  quiet  in  Wall  stmet  that 


scarcely  any  brokers  outside  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Ivvchangc  had  anything  to  do. 


In  the  Excliange,  of  course,  there  was  a  constant  bidding 
going  on  hetwci'ii  the  bulls  and  bears. 


I’rnker,-.  would  buy  certain  stocks  in  the  expectation  of 
()\  making  mhIv  a  b  w  dollars  during  the  day;  but  that  sort 
of  '^pf-(  u In t ion  nritlu’r  Vr‘‘d  nor  Terrv  ever  en^'afcd  in. 
It  wuulfln’l  pay  tho-e  who  had  to  buy  and  sell  on  nnirgins. 
for  the  5  (imini'*;ions  the  l?ank  would  chnrgo  calk’d  for 
g’-«')jtor  profit  fhaTi  ■  mh  tr-tdinrr  would  stand. 


They  visited  the  gallery  of  the  Stock  Exchange  every 
day,  and  talked  with  many  brokers,  but  could  learn  of  no 
deal  that  promised  any  profit. 

One  day,  though,  Louise  Crane  told  Terry  that  one  of 
her  patrons,  a  broker  who  had  several  times  tried  to  make 
love  to  her,  liad  given  her  a  tip.  She  said  that  she  didn’t 
know  whether  it  was  worth  anything  or  not,  and  that  he 
was  welcome  to  use  it  if  he  could  see  any  profit  in  it. 

“Louise,”  he  asked,  “have  you  got  any  money  in  the 
bank?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Olcott,  I  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week, 
for  I  realize  that  I  have  got  to  save  up  money  against  the 
time  when  silver  strands  begin  to  creep  into  my  tresses.” 

“Great  Scott,  Louise!  You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you? 
Have  you  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  marrying?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Olcott,  for  I  wouldn’t  marry  the  richest  man 
in  Wall  street  unless  I  loved  him,  and  it  does  seem,  that 
there  are  more  men  about  whom  a  good  honest  woman  can 
not  find  anything  in  his  make-up  to  love.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged,”  said  Terry,  “and  you  have  many 
qualities  that  the  average  man  could  love  with  the  greatest 
constancy.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  she  replied.  “I  hope 
that  is  true,  and  I  don’t  mind  confessing  that  I  have  tried 
desperately  to  love  several  men;  but  utterly  failed.” 

“That’s  where  you  made  the  mistake,  dear.  You  say 
you  have  tried  to  love  several  men.  Have  you  ever  tried 
hard  to  love  Just  one  man?” 

“Oh,  my,  you  misunderstand  me.  Each  time  the  effort 
was  Just  directed  toward  one  individual;  but  I  gradually 
found  failings  that  caused  me  to  distrust  them.'  .1  hati" 
nearly  made  np  my  mind  that  I  had  actually  found  the 
one  man  whom  I  could  love,  and  I  went  to  work  to  win 
him.  I  actually  brought  him  to  propose,  hut  Just  before 
he  did  so  I  made  two  or  three  little  discoveries  that  com¬ 
pletely  shattered  my  illusions,  and  I  refused  him.  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  talking  so  much  love  to  a  girl  in  my  life 
as  he  did  to  me;  but  I  was  firm,  and  he  finally  gave  me 
up.  Then  a  few  months  later  he  married  another  girl, 
lived  with  her  about  five  or  six  months,  and  then  she  left 
him  in  disgust,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  she  is  going  to 
sue  him  for  a  divorce;  so  you  sec  that  I  was  right  in  reject¬ 
ing  him.  The  fear  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  old  maid 
does  not  trouble  me  in  the  least.” 


After  that  conversation  with  the  stenographer,  Terry 
felt  much  sympathy  for  her,  and  regarded  her  as  a  very 
sensible  girl,  who  would  bo  an  exceedingly  happy  one  if 
she  ever  married  the  right  man. 

lie  investigated  the  tip  that  she  had  given  him.  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was.  possiblv,  a  prettv 
fair  profit  in  it. 


He  spoke  to  F'red  about  it.  told  him  whore  he  got  it.  and 
bred  happened  to  know  the  broker  who  gave  it  to  Louise. 

Rv  and  by  h('  nientionrsl  the  matter  to  Middleton  with¬ 
out  telling  him  frc'in  when* «  the  tip  came.  an*l  that  hrv»ker 
said  it  was  a  goo  ]  and  tluit  he  would  try  to  find  out 

if  tliero  r^'i>ll^  wu,  anything  in  the  .‘-tory  that  a  syndicate 
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was  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  booming  it.  About 
a  week  later  Middleton  told  Fred  that  he  believed  that 
It  would  be  a  safe  thing  for  him  to  buy. 

Fred  had  himself  been  making  inquiries  about  it,  and 
had  picked  up  about  the  same  information  that  Middleton 
had,  so  Middleton  let  him  have  his  check  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Fred  took  it  to  the  bank,  and  ordered  the  margin  clerk  to 
buy  five  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  for  him. 

The  stock  was  G.  &  D.,  and  was  going  at  eighty  at  the 
time. 

In  ten  minutes  the  shares  were  bought  by  the  bank 
broker,  and  then  both  began  watching  it. 

The  sale  of  five  thousand  shares  had  the  effect  of  send¬ 
ing  the  stock  up  about  one  and  a  half  dollars  a  share. 

‘‘That  isn’t  bad,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 

“No,  it’s  a  pretty  good  starter,  and  we  wouldn’t  lose 
anything  if  we  were  to  order  a  sale  now.  But  there  isn’t 
enough  in  it  to  cause  any  excitement.” 

“No,  of  course  not;  but  let  any  stock  go  up  just  one 
dollar  a  share  and  the  brokers  will  make  a  rush  for  it. 
They  aren’t  expecting  very  big  things  in  these  dull  times.” 

The  stock  fluctuated  a  little,  actually  going  down  fifty 
cents  a  share,  and  then  revived  and  went  up  to  eighty-two. 
From  there  it  gradually  climbed  up  to  eighty-five.  Then 
it  seemed  to  look  as  though  that  was  the  limit  of  its  up¬ 
ward  tendency,  so  Fred,  after  holding  on  to  it  for  ten  days, 
sold  out  at  that  price. 

Fred  then  regretted  that  he  hadn’t  bought  more  of  the 
stock,  when  he  had  the  chance,  but  he  was  satisfied  as  it 
for  they  had  made  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  on 
the  deal,  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 

He  and  Terry  shook  hands,  and  congratulated  each  oth- 
■\ijc.'0n  their  good  luck. 

“Why,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “if  we  don’t  make  another 
dollar  through  the  whole  summer  season  this  will  pay  us 
for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  coming  up  here.  It  is  now 
not  necessary  for  us  to  practise  such  severe  economy,  and 
we  can  now  take  the  girls  out  to  the  opera  and  the  theaters 
every  evening  in  the  week,  if  we  wish  to. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AND  TPIRRY  MEET  WITH  A  BIT  Ol"  GOOD  LUCK. 

“Well,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  won’t  be  at  all  extrava¬ 
gant  just  because  we  have  a  little  money,  for  we  must  take 
some  of  it  back  home  with  us.” 

“That’s  all  right;  but  we  don’t  expect  to  take  hack  a 
million,  and  I  don’t  expect  to  live  like  a  tramp  by  any 
meana.  I’m  always  going  to  carry  one  hundred  dollars  or 
more  in  my  pocket,  so  1  won’t  be  caught  in  any  snap. 
When  I  take  Mary  out  I  want  to  he  able  to  liold  jny  own 
like  a  gentleman.” 

“Go  ahead,”  .“aid  Fred,  “but  don’t  you  go  to  buying  any 


more  thousand-dollar  diamond  rings,  for  both  she  and 
Evelyn  have  diamonds  to  throw  away.” 

“I  don’t  believe  st hat  either  one  of  them  would  accept 
a  diamond  from  one  of  us  no  matter  how  valuable  it  might 
be,  if  we  should  offer  them  one.  If  either  one  of  them 
attempted  to  wear  all  her  diamonds  at  once'  they  would 
laugh  heartily  at  each  other.” 

“Don’t  put  me  down  as  a  fool,  Fred;  but  when  we  come 
out  of  the  opera  house  or  the  theater  I  want  to  be  able  to 
say : 

“  ‘Come,  Mary,  let’s  go  and  have  a  late  supper,’  and, 
too,  I  want  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  no  matter  what  the 
price  may  be.” 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “There  is  one  tiling 
you  mustn’t  forget.  We  probably  would  never  have  drop¬ 
ped  on  to  that  tip  but  for  Louise.” 

“Ah,  that  was  just  what  1  was  thinking  about,  Fred. 
We  must  remember  her.” 

“What  do  you  think  would  be  the  fair  thing?”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

“That  is  a  question.  How  would  one  thousand  dollars 
do?” 

“I  guess  it  would  be  about  right,  Fred,”  so  both  of  them 
went  into  the  office,  while  all  the  other  girls  were  at  their 
machines  busy  at  work,  and  Fred  tapped  Louise  on  the 
shoulder  and  told  ber  to  please  come  into  their  office. 

She  arose  and  followed  him  into  his  and  Terry’s  office, 
where  he  sat  down  and  handed  her  a  roll  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  saying: 

“There,  Louise,  that  is  for  you.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Eearnot,  ho-*^'  is  that?  You  don’t  owe  me 
anything.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  Terry  and, I  owe  you  for  that  tip  on  G.  & 
D.  stock.” 

“Oh,  my.  Did  it  pan  out  so  well  as  that?” 

“Yes,  Louise;  we  cleared  up  over  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  it,  and  we  thought  it  nothing  but  fair  that  you 
should  have  a  good  commission  out  of  it.” 

“Oh,  my,  and  do  you  and  ^Ir.  Olcott  give  me  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  just  for  that  little  thing?” 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“Mr.  Eearnot,”  said  she,  “I’ll  keep  a  lookout  for  more 
tips  hereafter.” 

“All  right.  Whenever  we  make  on  the  tip  that  you  get 
for  us  we’ll  do  the  same;  but  of  course  you  must  not  let 
it  be  known,  because  other  brokers  might  get  hold  of  it, 
and  then  they  would  call  you  our  decoy  dock.” 

It  made  her  so  happy  that  she  was  enabled  to  add  one 
thousand  dollars  to  her  bank  account  that  she  could 
scarcely  attend  to  her  business  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  Fred  told  Terry  about  it  he  said : 

“Well,  I’ll  go  in  and  see  if  she  will  thank  me  in  the 
same  way,”  so  when  he  went  into  the  oflice  l.onise  sprang 
u])  and  thanked  him. 

“Oh,  you  dear  good  fellow,”  she  said.  “You  and  Mr. 
Eearnot  are  two  of  the  squares!  and  best  men  in  Wall 
street.” 
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“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  the  best  and  sweet¬ 
est  girl  down  in  Wall  street.” 

Of  course,  she  didn’t  say  anything  about  the  matter  to 
the  other  girls,  notwithstanding  she  and  Katy  Malone 
Were  the  best  of  friends. 

From  that  time  out  i\Iiss  Crane  was  on  the  lookout  all 
the  time  for  more  tips. 

The  broker  from  whom  she  had  gotten  that  one  prom¬ 
ised  her  that  if  he  got  hold  of  another  one  he  would  let 
her  have  it,  so  she  yiade  herself  unusually  pleasant  to  him. 

She  was  a  very  diplomatic  girl,  and  understood  how  to 
make  herself  agreeable  to  gentlemen,  and  most  brokers  are 
very  susceptible. 

There  were  many  typewriters  down  in  the  Stret,  who 
had  sought  positions  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get 
a  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  wealthy  brokers  in  the 
hope  of  some  day  winning  a  husband. 

Wiss  Crane  managed  to  get  two  or  three  more  tips  from 
the  same  broker,  and  gave  them  to  Fred  and  Terry,  who 
upon  investigation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them. 

]\Ieanwhile  Terry,  himself,  was  one  day  talking  with  an 
old  e-entlemsn  whom  he  and  Fred  had  kno’wn  some  five  or 
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six  years,  and  was  advised  to  buy  B.  &  H.  stock. 

Terry  had  just  told  him  some  very  amusing  stories  that 
gave  him  so  many  good  hearty  laughs  that  he  said  he 
would  repay  him  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  him, 
by  giving  him  a  tip. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  themselves  bought  that  very  stock 
several  years  before,  and  knew  all  about  the  road. 

“Mr.  Hodge,”  said  Terr}’,  “j'e  capT  afford  to  buy  any 
stock  and  hold  it  as  an  investment.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  that  stock  rising  in  the  near  future?” 

“YTs,  I  think  so.  It  is  the  only  stock  that  I  would  buy 
now  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  purchase  to  turn  over  soon. 
Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  big  block  of  that  stock  as  an 
investment,  and  I’ll  say  that  if  you  buy  now  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  you  against  loss,  and  take  it  off  your  hands  at  what 
you  paid  for  it  at  any  time  within  the  present  month;  so 
you  are  safe  against  any  decline.” 

Terry  consulted  Fred  about  it,  and  Fred,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  tip,  asked  ^liddleton  what  he  thought  of  it. 

“MTll,  it  is  a  gilt-edged  stock,  Fred,  but  I  don’t  know 
that  it  is  likely  to  rise  more  than  one  or  two  points  in 
the  near  future.  Just  ^ow  what  you  and  Terry  are  looking 
for  is  booming  stock,  where  some  syndicate  is  back  of  it, 
tiying  to  force  it  up  above  its  normal  condition.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  we  want.” 

“Well,  just  now  I  can’t  name  a  single  stock  of  that  kind 
in  the  Street.” 

The  next  day  old  Broker  Hodge  dropped  mto  the  office, 
and  after  greeting  both  the  boys  sat  do\\Ti  and  began  ask¬ 
ing  tim-m  a  series  of  questions  about  ranch  life  down  in  tlie 
Southwest. 

Ti  en  Terry  proreeded  to  t'  11  him  some  very  funny  in¬ 
cidents  r.f  lifo  on  H  rninh.  and  so<in  had  the  old  broker 

lauft  hr:  vrTV  hr  rui’y. 


“See  here,  Olcott,”  lie  said,  “have  you  bought  any  of 
that  B.  &  II.  stock  yet?” 

“No,  sir.  Not  yet.” 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  do  it?” 

‘AVell,.  I  have  thought  about  it,  iMr.  Hodge;  but  I  don’t 
see  any  prospects  of  a  rise  in  it,  and  what  little  cash  we 
have  we  desire  to  let  remain  in  the  bank,  where  we  can 
get  it  promptly  in  an  emergency.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,  you  buy  that  stock.  It  is  liable  at 

any  time  to  make  a  rapid  rise,  and  it  is  a  gilt-edged  stock 
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that  will  command  money  at  any  sale,  just  like  taking 
a  check  to  a  bank  and  getting  it  cashed.  So  if  you  want  to 
get  any  money  out  of  it,  I’ll  take  it  off  your  hands  any 
time  you  want  the  cash.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “why  not  go  over  to  the  hank  and 
buy  some  of  that  stock,  with  that  understanding.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Hodge?” 

“Y^es,  go  and  buy  it,  and  take  my  advice  and  invest  your 
last  dollar  in  it,  for  I  will  stand  between  you  and  any  de¬ 
cline  in  price.” 

Fred  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  office. 

Over  at  the  bank  he  put  up  the  margin  and  bought  eight 
thousand  shares  of  the  stock. 

When  he  returned  the  old  broker  asked  if  he  had  made 
the  purchase. 

“i  did.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  many  shares 
you  bought?”^ 

Fred  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then  told  the  old 
broker  that  he  had  bought  eight  thousand  shares,  adding: 

“I  don’t  usually  speak  about  my  business  this  way^- 
Mr.  Hodge;  but  I  do  this  time  because  I  believe  that  you 
are  a  friend  of  ours  and  will  keep  the  secret.” 

“That  I  will,”  the  old  gentleman  answered,  “and  I 
predict  that,  inside  of  another  week,  you  will  thank  me 
for  suggesting  the  purchase  to  you.” 

Every  chance  the  old  gentleman  had  to  catch  Terry  at 
leisure,  he  would  drop  into  the  office  and  sit  down  for  a 
chat  with  him. 

For  five  days  the  stock  didn’t  advance  a  single  point. 
Then  one  morning  when  the  Stock  Exchange  opened  they 
found  that  B.  &■  H.  stock  had  advanced  three  dollars  be¬ 
tween  the  closing  of  the  Exchange  the  day  before  and  the 
opening  the  next  morning.  By  noon  it  had  advanced  one 
dollar  more,  and  when  the  Exchange  closed  at  two  o’clock 
it  had  advanced  still  another  dollar. 


“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we're  in  luck  again.” 

“Yes,  and  it’s  very  good  luck,  too.” 

The  sudden  rise  of  a  gilt-edged  stock  like  that  set  the 
brokers  wild,  and  there  was  a  clamor  for  the  stock. 

“Aow,  boys,  said  the  old  man,  “if  you  take  mv  ad¬ 
vice  you  will  sell  out  those  B.  TI.  sh.arJs  this  vorv  day.” 

Fix?d  and  Terry  both  know  something  about  the  danger 
of  holding  on  to  a  stock  like  tliat.  so  ErtM  went  over  to 
the  hank  and  ordertxl  a  sale  of  his  eight  thotisand  shares. 

That  night  he  and  Tutv  figured  up  lliat.  after  the  Kank 
vas  paid  for  tlie  u'^e  of  its  money,  tliev  must  b<*  some 
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thirtv-six  or  Thirtv-sevcu  thousand  dollars  ahead  of  the 
deal. 

Th.e  next  day,  when  the  bank  made  a  report,  they  found 
that  their  calculations  were  about  correct,  and  then  they 
both  proceeded  to  thank  the  old  broker  for  his  kindly  con¬ 
sideration  of  them. 

“Xow,  Terry,’-'  said  Fred,  ‘‘we  won’t  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  usincr  any  more  of  Middleton’s  money,  and  we  will 
return  it  to  him,  thank  him  and  go  to  work  on  our  own 
hook." 

But  Middleton,  when  Fred  offered  him  his  check  for  the 
fifty  thousand  dollars  he  had  adyanced  to  him,  insisted  on 
their  holding  on  to  it,  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  use  it 
again;  but  Fred  wouldn’t  listen  to  it. 

Then  Middleton  explained,  saying  that  the  money  wasn’t 
really  his,  but  that  he  held  it  in  trust  for  another  party, 
and  that  if  he  and  Terry  didn’t  use  it  it  would  lie  idle  in 
the  bank. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what  do  you  think  of  th^at?”  ' 

“Well,  I  don’t  understand  it,  Fred;  but  as  we  have  never 
caught  ^liddleton  in  a  lie,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  him.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  using  some¬ 
one  else’s  money  without  his  knowledge.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  broker.  “Of  course,  I 
am  responsible  to  the  owner  for  it  if  you  should  happen 
to  run  away  with  it.” 

“Vv'ell,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  running  away  with  it, 
Middleton;  but  life  is  uncertain,  you  know.” 

“Very  true;  but  I  have  your  receipt  to  show  for  it;  and 
Hh  that  I  can  make  demands  on  your  estate  in  the  event 
of  your  death;  so  please  shut  up  with  that  sort  of  talk.” 
^‘Middleton,  tell  me  the  facts — are  you  paying  any  inter¬ 
est  on  the  money?” 

-  / 

“Xot  a  penny.  I’m  only  holding  it  for  the  owner  until 
further  notice;  so  I’m  simply  transferring  the  custody  of  it 
to  you  two  boys;  so  you  keep  quiet,  and  if  the  owner  does¬ 
n’t  call  for  it  before  another  opportunity  for  you  to  use  it, 
whv,  use  it,  of  course.” 

That  placed  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
their  command,  which,  on  a  ten-per-cent  margin,  enabled 
them  to  buy  one  million  dollars’  wortl^i  of  stock  if  they 
wished  to  do  so. 

Several  weeks  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  and 
Ten*}'  agreed  that  it  was  the  dullest  season  that  they  had 
ever  seen  in  Wall  street. 

They  spent  their  days  in  the  office  talking  with  brokers 
tha'^idropped  in  to  see  them,  and  spent  their  evenings  with 
the  girls  at  places  of  amusement,  or  at  the  homes  of 
friends,  and  several  times  they  ran  up  to  Frcdonia  with 
the  girls,  spending  a  week  there  on  each  visit,  while,  of 
course,  keeping  in  close  communication  with  Middleton 
and  Broker  Kennedy. 

Kvelyn  tried  to  persuade  them  to  run  up  to  Kew  Fra, 
during  the  height  of  the  season,  but  they  both  refused, 
saving  that  they  would  meet  with  so  many  old  friends  there 
that  it  would  be  a  constant  reminder  of  their  terrible  loss. 


W'hen  they  had  to  give  up  all  their  property  after  the  gr»at 
Wall  street  crash. 

Fred  said  that  if  he  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
become  financially  able  to  buy  back  all  the  propert}^  that 
he  had  lost  there,  he  would  do  so,  and  then  he  would  set¬ 
tle  down  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  there. 

“Xo,  Fred,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “You  couldn’t  stand  that 
sort  of  life.  You  have  a  restless  spirit  that  won’t  let  you 
keep  still,  and  brother  is  just  the  same,  too.  If  you  ever 
become  a  rich  man  again,  neither  you^or  Terry  would  be 
happy  unless  you  had  property  in  several  localities  so 
that  you  could  have  the  pleasure  of  moving  from  one  to 
the  other.” 

Terry  stuck  his  finger  in  Fred’s  side  and  said : 

“Say,  old  man,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Terry,  I’m  afraid  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  there 
ought  to  be,  and  I  think  it  would  probably  be  the  best  for 
us  to  be  bound  up  by  some  legal  obligation  that  w'ould 
keep  us  in  a  certain  locality  all  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

“Well,  hanged  if  I  do.  I  once  heard  a  drinking  man  say 
that  he  never  really  felt  thirsty  until  he  had  signed  the 
pledge,  and  that  it  was  then  a  constant  fight  between  his 
thirst  and  the  obligation  he  had  assumed.  Xow,  I  believe 
I  could  settle  down  on  a  ranch  and  remain  there  perfectly 
happy  ail  the  rest  of  my  life,  but  if  I  signed  an  agreement 
not  to  go  off  of  it  I  would  probably  be  thirsty  every  day 
to  break  the  pledge.  I  don’t  want  to  bind  myself  to  pro¬ 
hibit  myself  from  following  up  my  owm  inclinations.  We 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  our  day  by  moving 
about  to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  we  started  Coppertown  and  discovered  those  cop¬ 
per  mines,  and  that,  too,  when  we  flew’  off  at  a  tangent*^ 
buy  some  of  that  land  out  there  in  the  Dakotas.  That  w’as 
the  biggest  deal  w’e  ever  made  in  our  lives,  and  I  tell 
you  I  w'ould  like  to  go  through  the  same  experience  again.” 

At  Fredonia  they  hired  a  good  team,  drove  down  to 
Maryville,  and  found  that  the  little  manufacturing  towm 
had  growm  a  good  deal  since  they  left  it.  Then  they  took 
a  trip  through  the  country  and  stopped  at  several  old- 
fashioned  country  hotels,  w'here  the  girls  were  acquainted. 

Then  they  returned  home,  and  found  a  letter  there  from 
Broker  Kennedy  suggesting  to  Fred  that  he  and  Terry  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  as  he  saw  indications  of  a  big  fight  in  Wall 
street. 

They,  of  course,  -wanted  the  girls  to  go  back  dowm  to  the 
city  and  stop  with  either  Fred’s  mother  or  Mrs.  Middleton; 
but  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Olcott  said  that  they  thought 
the  girls  had  better  remain  at  home  for  a  -w’hile,  and  let 
the  boys  make  a  little  money,  instead  of  spending  it  about 
as  fast  as  they  earned  it.  So  they  remained  at  Fredonia 
-while  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the  city,  and  again  took 
up  their  headquarters  at  the  office  in  Wall  street. 

Both  Middleton  and  Kennedy  advised  them  to  be  very 
cautious,  as  several  old  brokers  were  threatening  each 
j  other  with  their  shears,  and  that,  in  the  general  scramble, 
iif  they  kept  their  cash  in  readiness,  they  might  be  able  to 
'gather  some  of  the  fleece  themselves. 
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“Krcii,"  SHiid  KeiiiU'dy,  “an  old  eueiny  ot‘  yours  is  en- 
gagod  iu  it.” 

“Who's  that,  Kennedy?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  old  Broker  Bel  lain  v.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  There  is  certainly  no  love  lost  between 
him  and  me.  When  Terry  and  I  failed  three  years  ago 
1  found  him  as  heartless  as  a  Comanche  Indian.” 

“Worse  than  that,”  laughed  Kennedy.  “1  once  heard 
you  characterize  him  as  heartless  as  a  rattlesnake.” 

“Yes,  1  remeinlfer  that;  but  I  don't  want  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him,  Kennedy.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t.  Fie  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  since  you  and  Terry  left  the  Street,  and  I  know 
of  two  victims  of  his,  one  of  whom  he  drove  to  suicide  by 
his  heartlessness,  while  the  other,  instead  of  killing  him¬ 
self,  tried  to  kill  him;  and,  really,  I  believe  that  I  several 
times  regretted  that  he  didn’t  succeed,  although  lie  would 
have  been  hanged  had  he  done  so.” 

“Kennedy,  1  expect  some  day  to  see  that  man  reap  a 
most  terrific  punishment  for  his  heartlessness  and  utter 
luck  of  sympathy  with  others  in  misfortune.” 

“Yes,  so  do  I,  and  I  would  actually  dance  a  jig  if  I 
could  see  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “I  would  lock  hands  with  you  and 
we  would  jig  it  together.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHY  FHED  CHANGED  FRONT  IN  WALL  STREET. 
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fi'here  were  all  sorts  of  rumors  flying  through  Wall 
street  and  every  broker  was  on  the  alert  for  a  chance  to 
lake  part  in  any  deal  that  presented  itself. 

Old  Broker  Bellamy  was  a  man  who  could  command 
'uig  .>iims  of  money,  while  his  own  wealtli  was  estimated 
at  about  one  million  dollars. 

Everybody  had  confidence  in  his  integrity,  but  he  was 
rated  as  a  heartless  man  when  he  got  a  brother  broker  in 
hi.<  f'lutches. 


The  news  had  gone  out  that  a  syndicate,  with  Bellamj 
at  thi‘  head  of  it,  was  going  to  start  to  booming  a  certaii: 
>^to(  k,  but  would  not  let  the  name  become  known  unti 
afti-r  they  had  bouglit  uj)  as  much  of  it  as  thev  could  get 
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ished  when  they  noticed  that  the  nhares  lying  around  loo-e 
were  not  as  numerous  as  they  expected  to  find  th*-m,  bui 
there  was  still  an  enormous  amount  of  it  on  hand. 

Of  course,  everyone  kept  mum. 

Inside  of  four  or  five  days  there  was  <ueh  a  demand 
for  the  stock  that  the  price  went  bounding  upward. 

A  certain  broker  came  into  Fred's  office  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  of  the  stock. 

“What  are  you  paying  for  it?”  FTed  asked. 

“I’m  paying  the  market  price,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  understand  that  Broker  Bellamy  has  a  big  lot 
of  it,  so  perhaps  you  could  get  some  from  him.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  to  him  and  he  won't  sell  a  share.  He  is 
going  to  hold  onto  it  until  it  goes  up  to  par.” 

“  Great  Scott !  Is  he  looking  for  such  an  advance  in 
value  as  that?” 

“Yes;  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  syndicate  behind  him 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  until  it  goes  above  that.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  hope  that  he  has,  and  if  I  could 
believe  that  he  has  I  would  buy  some  of  it  myself.” 

Fred  suspected  that  the  broker  was  simply  throwing  out 
a  feeler  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  he 
had  any  of  the  stock,  so  he  w^as  very  cautious  in  answering 
any  questions  put  to  him. 

The  broker  inquired  if  he  had  any  of  the  stock,  and 
Fred,  of  course,  didn’t  wish  to  do  any  lying,  so  he  evaded 
the  query  by  saying  that  he  had  none  for  sale. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  the  broker  went  away,  “we 
have  got  to  keep  our  e3^es  and  ears  open,  for  Bellamy  is 
trying  to  get  a  wdiack  at  us  again.  You  remember  our  . 
experience  with  him  two  3'ears  ago.” 

“Oh,  3"es;  I  remember.  Talk  about  a  man  having  no 
conscience!  I  tell  you,  Fred,  that  if  1  get  a  chance  no?" 
that  old  rascal  I’ll  squeeze  him  until  he'll  rattle  like  a 
piece  of  dry  paper.” 

“Be  careful,  Terry.  Don’t  make  any  threats,  but  listen 
and  find  out  as  much  as  you  can  of  what  is  going  on." 

The  scramble  over  the  stock  on  the  floor  of  the  K\- 
change  reminded  Fred  and  Terry  of  the  great  crash  in 
which  they  had  lost  their  fortunes,  so  they  waited  and 
watched  with  eager  eyes,  both  of  them  circulating  among 
the  brokers  all  the  time  during  business  hours. 

tred  was  satisfied  that  Bellamv  was  after  him  and 
terry,  for  he  persistently  followed  them  up,  making  offers 
to  take  what  stock  they'  had  off  their  hands,  and  trving 
other  methods  of  finding  out  the  amount  of  their  holdings, 
or  if  they  held  any  of  the  stock  at  all. 

When  the  stock  had  gone  up  sixteen  dollars  a  share 
several  brokers  unloaded  at  that  point,  and  Bellamv'' 
syndicate  took  up  every  share  of  it.  Thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  shares  changed  hands,  for  the  svndioate  was 
a  strong  one.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  made  inquiries  among 
other  brokers  with  whom  they  wen'  on  friendly  terms  and 
learned  that  a  certain  broker  whom  thev  l>elievoti  to  K'  a 
spy  for  Bellamv  followe<l  them  nn  i^^ntinuallv  trying  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  thoy  had  any  of  the  stvvk. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Vidilleton  n'porttMl  to  Fixsi  tb«t 
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cvrtaiu  friends  of  Bellamy's  had  frequently  inquired  of 
them  what  they  knew  about  Fearnot's  holdings. 

“Yes,"  said  Fred,  “they  have  been  following  me  up, 
too,  for  three  davs.  I  have  heard  from  one  source  that 
Bellamy  claimed  that  he  was  laying  a  trap  for  us,  and  that 
when  we  sprang  it  we  would  both  leave  the  Street  again 
penniless.  Now,  how  do  you  and  Keunedy'^feel  about  the 
stock  at  its  present  price 

“Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  dangerous,^’  remarked  Mid¬ 
dleton. 


C!. 
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So  do  added  Kennedy. 

Of  course,”  said  Fred.  “I'm  going  to  make  a  change 
of  front  and  from  a  bull  become  a  bear,  and  I  want  you 
two  friends  to  help  me  out  in  it.” 

“Great  Scott!”  ejaculated  Kennedy,  “what  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Fred?” 

“Why,  I  want  to  turn  the  tables  on  that  syndicate,  and 
if  I  can  get  two  or  three  more  brokers  whose  word  of  honor 
I- can  rely  upon  to  join  with  us  we  can  do  it  and  give  them 
the  squeeze  of  their  lives.  If  possible,  I  want  to  manage 
the  deal  myself.  I  believe  that  my  reputation  is  fully 
established  as  an  honest  man,  so  kindly  see  a  number  of 
your  friends  in  whom  you.  have  confidence,  get  them  to 
pool  their  holdings,  and  let  me  manage  it.” 

Both  Kennedy  and  Middleton  went  to  see  four  or  five 
different  brokers,  and  got  from  them  an  agreement  to  let 
Fearnot  buck  against  Bellamy’s  syndicate  by  using  their 
shares  of  stock. 

Fred  was  highly  gratified  with  their  success,  for  nearly 
a_n  of  them  hated  Bellamy  on  account  of  his  heartlessness. 

came  in  to  see  Fred  and  Terry,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  the  least  distrust  in  their  minds  for  such  a  man 
as_^red\Fearnot.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  Fred  had  to  request  Middleton  and  Kennedy  to 
represent  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 

Fred  then  unloaded  his  holdings  of  J.  &  G.  shares 
through  Broker  Kennedy,  and,  of  course,  the  syndicate 
had  to  take  them  at  the  ruling  price. 


Then  he  unloaded  the  ten  thousand  shares  of  Middleton. 
Then  Kennedy’s  went  next;  then  the  shares  of  the  others 
who  had  come  into  the  deal  with  him. 

Bellamy  was  staggered,  but  his  syndicate  was  strong. 
He  made  inquiries  of  other  brokers,  and  was  told  by  some 
that  Fearnot  had  turned  bear,  and  was  pounding  the  bulls 
for  all  that  he  was  worth. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  some  of  the  bulls 
became  a  little  panicky,  so  the  price  of  the  stock  began 
to  decline. 

Bellamy  flew  around  through  the  Exchange  trying  to 
rally  his  forces. 

“It’s  only  a  yam,^’  said  he;  “there  can’t  be  any  truth 
in  it.  Who’s  backing  him?  Where  did  he  get  his  money? 
Jmi  all  of  you  stand  together  and  we’ll  whip  them.” 

He  succeeded  in  rallying  them  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
Kennedy  hurled  another  block  of  ten  thousand  shares  on 
the  market  and  admitted  to  some  of  the  brokers  that  he 
was  repre-^mting  Fred  Fearnot. 


The  syndicate  staggered;  in  fact,  the  brokers  generally 
were  made  to  reel  under  tbe  blow. 

Bellamy,  though,  pluckily  bought  the  stock,  and  the 
record  of  its  purchase  had  scarcely  been  made  when  Alid- 
dleton  tossed  another  block  of  ten  thousand  shares  into 
the  ring. 

“Good  Lord,  Bellamy,  we’re  ruined!”  said  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  price  of  the  stock  took  another  downward 
plunge. 

That  frightened  others  to  such  an  extent  that  everybody 
wanted  to  unload  at  once,  and  dowm  the  stock  went  even 

I 

below  the  original  starting  point. 

Naturally  a  panic  ensued,  and  it  looked  as  though  up¬ 
ward  of  a  score  of  brokers  had  lost  their  heads,  for  some  of 
them  wanted  to  unload  at  any  price. 

They  seemed  to  think  that  the  bottom  of  the  stock  had 
dropped  out.  Some  excited  brokers  sold  their  holdings 
.as  low  as  fifty,  and  when  Fred  was  informed  of  that  fact 
by  Kennedy  through  the  ’phone  he  immediately  asked  him 
to  buy  in  ten  thousand  shares  for  him,  but  to  let  no  one 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  syndicate  at  once  went  all  to  pieces,  and  Bellamy 
was  perhaps  the  most  confused,  not  to  say  dumfounded, 
man  ever  known  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

He  looked  around  at  both  Middleton  and  Kennedy,  and, 
gritting  his  teeth,  shook  his  fist  at  them  and  gave  vent 
to  several  very  emphatic  anathemas. 

Both  of  them  smiled  at  him,  for  they  knew  that  they 
were  not  hurt.  They  had  cleared  up  fifteen  dollars  a  share 
on  the  ten  thousand  shares  that  each  of  them  had  dumped 
j  on  the  Exchange,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  Fred  and 
Terry  had  gotten  rid  of  their  holdings  at  about  the  same 
profit.  That  enormous  amount  of  stock  had  been  dumped 
on  the  syndicate  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and  now  it  had 
all  tumbled  down  away  below  the  original  purchase  price. 

So  much  of  it  had  been  bought  at  varying  prices  that  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  total  amount  of  losses,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  aggre¬ 
gated  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

Many  brokers  were  badly  squeezed,  particularly  those 
belonging  to  the  syndicate. 

Soon  after  the  crash  business  for  the  day  closed. 

Bellamy  started  the  losers  to  charging  Fred  Fearnot 
with  the  blame  for  the  whole  business,  and  as  they  retired 
from  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  to  their  offices  loud  curses 
were  heard  aimed  at  him. 

Fred  was  in  his  office  at  the  ’phone  wlien  Middleton 
came  in  in  a  very  excited  frame  of  mind. 

“By  George,  Fearnot!”  he  exclaimed,  “Bellamy’s  men 
are  hurling  anathemas  at  you  with  terrible  emphasis,  and 
many  other  brokers  who  were  not  even  hurt  arc  expressing 
their  wonder  at  your  sudden  change  from  a  bull  to  a  bear.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  saw  my  opportunity 
to  change  front  and  did  so  accordingly.” 

Just  then  several  brokers  came  in,  and  one  of  them,  an 
old  friend  of  his,  called  to  him: 
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“Look  hf^ro,  Fcarnot,  1  want  to  know  whether  you  are 
a  bull  or  a  bear/’ 

“I’m  cither,”  he  replied,  “just  as  the  situation  changes; 
but  neither  from  principle.  When  it  pays  I’m  a  bear  or 
a  bull,  just  as  many  other  sensible  brokers  are,  for  every 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  keeps  his  shears  sharp  to 
clip  fleece  wherever  he  can  get  a  handful  of  it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  broker,  “you  have  played  hob  with 
a  good  many  this  day,  and  I  believe  you  have  practically 
ruined  several  well-known  brokers,  particularly  Bellamy, 
by  your  sudden  change.” 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  for  them  if  I  have.  I  was  slaugh¬ 
tered  once  here  in  the  Street,  and  I  know  how  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them.  Terry  and  I  lost  millions  inside  of  one 
hour,  and  I  believe  that  Bellamy  showed  more  joy  over  the 
fact  that  I  was  ruined  than  any  other  man  in  the  Street; 
but  I  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  that  fact,  for  you  were 
here  at  the  time.  Yesterday  and  to-day  several  brokers 
informed  me  that  he  was  claiming  that  he  had  me  in  his 
clutches  and  would  drive  me  from  the  Street  again.  He 
probably  would  have  succeeded  had  I  not  seen  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  changed  front.” 

In  less  than  thirty  minutes  after  the  Exchange  closed 
for  the  day  there  were  upward  of  a  score  of  brokers  in 
Fred’s  office,  some  of  them  squeezed  more  or  less,  and 
others  who  wanted  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  if  it  was  true 
that  he  had  changed  from  a  buU  to  a  bear,  and  why  he 
did  so. 

“I  changed,”  he  replied,  “because  I  saw  tliat  there  was 
money  in  it  for  me.  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  squeezed 
dry,  and  I  didn’t  care  t6  go  through  the  same  experience 
again.” 

Fred  heard  from  several  of  them  that  it  was  the  genei^'al 
impression  that  Bellamy  was  the  worst  hurt  broker  in 
the  Street. 

“Then,”  said  Terry,  “he  doubtless  knows  how  it  feels 
himself.  You  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  I  know  how  it 
feels,  for  I  have  been  tliere.” 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “if  any  of  you  fellows  want  any  of 
that  stock  I  have  several  thousand  shares  for  sale.” 

“None  of  it  for  me,”  exclaimed  several  of  the  brokei’S. 

“None  for  me,  either,”  said  one,  “for  it  is  a  regular 
jumpingjack.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  sell  it  cheap,”  said  Fred.  “I  bought  it  on 
the  rebound..  You  know  it  went  down  as  low  as  fifty,  and 
it  was  at  that  price  that  I  caught  it.  I  had  ten  thousand 
shares  which  I  paid  seventy  for,  and  when  I  unloaded  I 
sold  at  eighty-five.” 

“How’s  that,  Fearnot,”  e.xclaimed  one  old  broker,  “I 
heard  that  you  dumped  fully  fifty  thousand  shares  on  the 
3}ndicnte  after  you  turned  bear.” 

“That’s  right.  They  were  shares  belonging  to  some 
friends  of  mine  who  placed  them  in  my  hands  to  fight  the 
8}Tidir,r!te  with.” 

Tbon  followed  a  shower  of  rrpcratioiis  from  Ti  ^se  who 
had  i-'fT  licdly  hurt. 

“Giutieiuen,”  ^tiid  Fred,  “pliu-p  the  blnire  whore  it  bc- 


'  longs.  I  have  done  nothing  but  uciuiid  myself.  N6t  9 
I  particle  of  dishonor  can  attach  to  me.  A  member  of  that  | 
Uvndicate  had  been  boasting  yesterday  and  thi«  rnonrng  » 
;that  he  intended  to  hurt  me  once  ni'Ji’e  and  <irivo  iri'*  out 
of  the  financial  district,  and  I  simply  fought  in  sel^-de- 
fense.  Had  he  not  warned  me  of  my  danger  by  t:ie 
threats  that  he  made  against  me  to  many  of  his  friend?, 
and  mine,  also,  he  would  have  probably  succeeded  and  none 

of  vou  would  have  been  hurt.” 

*/ 

*  The  news  was  wired  all  over  the  country,  and  up  at 
Fredonia  Evelyn  read  an  account  of  the  battle,  so  she  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Mary  going  down  to  Wall  street  with  her. 

She  wired  down  to  Broker  Middleton,  asking  him  the 
question : 

“Are  Fred  and  brother  all  right?” 

Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  she  received  an  answer  couched 
in  just  two  words: 

“Triumphantly  so.” 

Of  course,  this  relieved  her  mind  of  a  great  burden, 
and  Mary’s  mind,  too. 

“There,  Mary,”  said  Evelyn,  as  she  showed  her  Middle¬ 
ton’s  dispatch,  “you  see  that  brother  and  Fred  haven’t  lost 
anvthing  in  that  stock  deal,  but  I  w^as  so  nervous  that  I 
couldn’t  help  going  d9wn,  and  we’ll  reach  Judge  Fearnot’s 
home  by  ten  o’clock.  Then  we’ll  know  all  the  facts,  for 
I’m  sure  that  the  boys  won’t  retire  before  that  time.” 

The  girls  were  very  happy  on  their  way  dovTi  to  the 
metropolis,  during  which  time  they  never  saw  a  single 
individual  whom  they  knew. 

When  they  reached  the  city  they  hired  a  cab  outside^^f^ 


the  Grand  Central  Depot  and  were  rapidly  driy!:n  to 
Judge  Fearnot’s  residence. 

Evelyn  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  just  come  in  a  few  minutes 
before  and  were  in  the  parlor  talking  with  Judge  Fear¬ 
not,  Mrs.  Fearnot  having  retired  half  an  hour  previous. 

Fred  went  to  the  door,  and  the  exclamations  that  burst 
from  him  and  both  the  girls  brought  the  judge  and  Terry 
out  into  the  vestibule. 

“Great  Scott,  Terrv,  here  are  the  girls  I”  Fred  ex- 
claimed,  as  he  held  Evelyn  in  his  arms. 

Jerry  grabbed  Mary  in  his,  while  Judge  Fearnot  stood 
by  looking  on,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Yell,  well,  well!”  he  ejaculated,  as  Evelyn  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  “What  does  this 
racket  mean?”  he  inquired. 

Y  hy,  it  means,  father,  that  ^lary  and  I  couldn't  wait 
until  to-morrow  to  congratulate  Fred  and  Terry  on  their 

winning  fight  to-day.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  news  wc  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  the  train.” 

^lother !  Mother!’  Judge  Fenniot  called  to  his  wife, 
who  was  then  in  her  bedroom  but  had  not  fallen  askvp. 

“here’?!  bnfli  m 


'here’s  both  the  girls.’ 

^Irs.  Fearnot  called  through  the  door  of  'vd^>om 
for  the  girls  to  come  in  and  tell  her  wh;'.t  had  brought 
thcTn  d^\^-n.  Fvrlvn  rushed  to  her.  foVh  d  h,  -  {„ 
and  kissed  the  old  lady  all  over  her  f.aoe. 
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‘'Mother,”  said  slie,  “the  first  news  that  we  received 
a;  Fredouia  led  ns  to  think  that  brother  and  Fred  had 
I  met  with  financial  disaster,  so  I  wired  at  once  to  Mr.  Mid- 
I  dleton  to  know  if  they  were  all  right,  and  his  reply  filled 
[  our  hearts  with  such  joy  that  we  foolishly  ran  oft*  to  the 
.  station  and  took  the  next  train  for  the  city,  and  we 
brought  nothing  with  ns  but  just  our  little  handbags.” 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  “what  won’t  girls  in 
love  do  ?” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both  puzzled  by  their  sudden  and 
unexpected  return  to  the  city,  but  they  were  greatly  re¬ 
joiced  at  their  having  done  so. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  sent  the  girls  upstairs  to  the  room  which 
they  usually  occupied  whenever  they  came  down,  and  as 
they  started  up  Fred  and  Terry  met  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  called  to  him^  “did  you  come  out  all 
right  in  the  panic  in  Wall  street  to-day?” 

“Yes,  and  we  are  a  few  thousand  dollars  ahead  of  the 
game,  too,”  and  with  that  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
hugged  and  kissed  her  again. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

fearxot’s  terrible  excoriation  of  an  old  enemy. 

Fred  and  Terry  arose  the  next  morning  very  early, 
went  out  and  got  copies  of  several  of  the  daily  papers^,  and, 
w2th  Judge  Fearnot,  were  eagerly  scanning  them  to  see 
what  they  had  to  say  about  the  happenings  in  Wall  street 
the  day  before. 

'  'In  three  of  them  they  found  big  headlines  announcing 
that  Fred  had  turned  bear. 

Another  said:  ^ 

“Fearnot’s  Change  of  Front.” 

Still  another  called  it  “A  Great  Surprise  in  Wall 
Street,”  while  another  paper  announced  that  Broker  Bel¬ 
lamy  had  been  badly  squeezed. 

Another  big  daily  announced  that  Bellamy  had  been 
ruined. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  socked  it  to 
that  old  rascal  yesterday  with  a  vengeance.” 

“Yes,  so  w'e  did,  Terry;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  glad 
of  it.  He  is  the  most  heartless  broker  ever  known  in  Wall 
street.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  girlish  voices  of  Evelyn  and 
Mary  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  so  both  sprang  up 
and  held  out  their  arms  toward  them,  their  faces  beaming 
with  smiles,  and  the  girls  came  tripping  down  the  stairs 
and  ran  right  into  their  arms. 

The  boys  at  once  escorted  them  into  the  breakfast-room, 
where  they  found  Judge  Fearnot  sitting  at  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table  eagerly  scanning  the  papers. 

Both  Fred  and  Teirv'  went  to  the  table  and  gave  Mrs. 


Fearnot  a  kiss,  which,  of  course,  Mary  and  Evelyn  did 
also. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “Mary  and  I  are  going  down  to 
the  office  with  you  this  morning.” 

“Great  Scott,  dear,  don’t  do  that,  for  there  will  be  any 
number  of  excited  brokers  there.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,  Fred.  We  were  both  down 
there  when  the  crash  came  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  saw 
how  some  of  those  brokers  treated  you  and  brother.  Now 
that  the  tables  are  turned,  we  want  to  see  how  you  will 
treat  them.” 

“Tut,  tut,  child!”  put  in  Judge  Fearnot.  “Leave  the 
boys  alone  to  settle  up  their  business  themselves.” 

“Father,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  are  not  going  down  in  a 
spirit  of  revenge  or  to  rejoice  over  the  losses  of  any  of 
those  brokers,  but  we  were  down  there  when  Fred  and 
brother  lost  all  their  fortune,  and.  there  may  be  some 
brokers  present  this  morning  who  will  doubtless  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  us  there.  They  knew  who  we  were,  and  I  want 
them  to  see  that  we  still  stand  by  them.  We  stood  by 
them  during  their  misfortune  and  we  stand  by  them  in 
their  good  fortune.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “There  is  nothing  like  a 
man’s  sweetheart  for  s^trengthening  his  nerves;  but,  dear, 
we  won’t  be  able  to  give  you  the  attention  that  you  will 
doubtless  need.  There  may  be  some  strangers  among  them, 
but  Kennedy  and  Middleton  will  be  there  and  you  can 
retire  to  their  offices  if  the  crowd  becomes  unpleasant  for 
you.  At  any  rate,  if  you  remain  until  noon  we  will  go  out 
and  have  lunch  together.” 

Instead  of  going  down  to  the  office  on  the  street  cars, 
Fred  ordered  the  family  carriage  to  be  brought  around  and 
to  take  them  all  down  to  their  Wall  street  office. 

When  the  carriage  rolled  up  in  front  of  the  entrance  of 
the  big  building  in  which  their  office  was  situated  they 
found  quite  a  crowd  of  brokers  gathered  there.  Excite¬ 
ment  was  in  the  very  air,  and  as  Fred  and  Terry  assisted 
the  girls  to  alight  nearly  a  score  of  brokers  lifted  their 
hats  and  bowed  to  them,  for  they  were  great  social  favor¬ 
ites. 

Middleton  rushed  up  to  Evelyn  and  seized  both  her 
hands  in  his  and  then  he  seized  Mary’s  hands  and  wel¬ 
comed  her  in  like  manner,  after  which  several  other  bro¬ 
kers  with  whom  the  girls  were  well  acquainted  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  extended  their  hands  also. 

Then  Middleton  led  the  way  upstairs  for  Fred  and 
Terry  and  the  girls.  .  r. 

When  they  reached  the  office  quite  a  number  of  brokers 
followed  them  in,  and  many  of  them  were  brokers  who  had 
been  hurt  in  the  deal  the  day  before. 

Mary  and  Evelyn  went  into  the  rear  room  to  see  the 
typewriter  girls,  with  every  one  of  whom  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted,  for  they  had  frequently  gone  down  there  with 
Mrs.  Middleton. 

Of  course,  seeing  the  two  ladies  present,  every  broker 
removed  his  hat  while  conversing  with  Fred  and  Terry. 
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Several  were  trying  to  get  a  modification  of  their  losses 
ID  a  final  settlement  with  Fearnot. 

Fred  told  them  whose  shares  of  stock  they  had  bought 
and  directed  them  to  go  to  their  ofiices,  saying  that  what¬ 
ever  settlement  they  made  there  would  be  all  right  with 
him,  for  he  was  only  acting  for  them. 

Brokers  were  coming  and  going  every  minute,  and  Fred 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  only  a  few  words  to  some,  but 
as  they  were  satisfactory  they  promptly  took  their  depart¬ 
ure. 

By  and  by  Evelyn  returned  with  Mary  from  the  rear 
room  and  were  standing  conversing  with  some  of  the 
brokers,  when  the  door  opened  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Fred  and  Terry,  Broker  Bellamy  entered. 

The  broker’s  face  was  blanched  white. 

He  looked  straight  at  Fred  and  forced  a  smile  which 
Fred  recognized  at  once  as  a.  hypocritical  one.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  straight  toward  Fred  with  his  hand  outstretched 
and  said : 

‘‘Fearnot,  1  am  glad  to  see  you.” 


“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bellamy,  if  1  say  that  1  can’t  believe  ™  There  were  some  f 

that.  You  Jiavc  been  the  most  venomous  eucmv  that  I 


and  left  the  Street  practically  penniless;  but  1  kept  my 
respect,  and  to-day  I  can  face  any  man  in  the  world  and 
challenge  him  to  say  whether  or  not  I  owe  him  anything. 
If  you  can  bring  any  man  to  me  who  will  look  me  in  the 
face  and  swear  that  you  ever  let  up  a  moment  on  him 
when  you  had  him  in  your  power,  then  you  can  bring  an 
advocate  to  whom  I  will  listen,  but  not  before.  Only  yc.- 
terday  and  the  day  before  you  chuckled  and  asked  some  of 
your  friends  to  watch  you  run  me  out  of  Wall  street  again. 
^  on  are  the  only  living  man  to  whom  I  was  ever  vin¬ 
dictive  in  all  my  life,  and  I  here  and  now  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge.  You  are  the  only  human  rattlesnake  I  ever 
met  in  my  life.” 

Ditto,”  put  in  Terry,  and  Maiy  Hamilton  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  softly: 

Hush,  Terry,”  and  Evelyn  followed  her  example ;  but 
Terry  had  the  nerve  to  give  them  a  defiant  glance. 

Then  both  he  and  Fred  proceeded  to  give  the  broker  an 
excoriation  that  doubtless  he  remembers  to  this  dav,  and 
will  until  the  last  day  of  his  life.  There  were  some  five 


ever  had  in  Wall  street,”  and  he  (piietly  ignored  the  bro-  ^  despair  the  heartless  old  broker  turned 

kers  outstrcched  hand,  seeing  which  Bellamy's  (ace  |  0“*  of  the  office  without  uttering  another 

If  ..fill  .  "'Orel. 


sumed.  if  possible,  a  still  more  ashen  hue. 

“Fearnot,"  said  he,  “1  have  come  here  to  have  a  talk  face  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  there  was  a  glitter 

with  you  about  adjusting  the  result  of  the  deal  of  yester- Evehm  had  never  seen  there  before  in  her 
day  between  us,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  arc  feeling  j 

vindictive.”  ‘  ^  |  When  the  door  closed  behind  Bellamy  she  stepped  up 

“Mr.  Bellamy,  if  I  am  vindictive,  you  alone  are  re- ,  I^red,  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  looked  him 
sponsible  for  it,”  returned  Fred,  “and  surely  you  ought  face  and  said  softly: 

“Fred,  let  it  end  there.” 

All  right,  dear.  It  is  all  over  with  now,"  and  he 


not  to  be  surprised  if  such  is  the  case 

\\  ith  that,  to  Fred’s  great  amazement,  Bellamy  dropped 


a 


down  on  his  knees  in  front  of  him  and  held  up  both  hands  Fer  hand  in  his,  gave  it  a  gentle  pressure,  and  ai 

pleadingly  toward  him,  begging  piteously  that  he  be  merei-  ‘  Fnmediate  change  was  seen  to  take  place  in  his  face. 


The  hard  expression  left  his  eyes,  and,  in  a  kindly  tone 


ful  instead  of  vindictive. 

'-"1-'^  'v-a  I  IJIC  ilUU,  111  a  Kin( 

No,  sir!  No,  sir!”  said  Fred,  his  eyes  blazing  with  voice,  he  turned  to  the  other  brokers  and  said: 
indignation.  “The  mercy  you  showed  me  when  you  had'  ‘^Gentlemen,  go  back  to  the  others  and  say  to  them  that 
me  in  your  power,  fhat  will  1  show  to  you.  You  were  as  as  they  please,  everv  man  to  look  out  for 

heartless  as  a  rattlesnake,  so  get  up  and  take  your  medi-  Fimself.” 

einc  like  a  man.”  With  that  the  others  bowed,  saving- 

verv'LT  JT®  m  and  Kennedy  and 

.  n  of  ‘I'o  Office. 

1.  3ellamy,  said  Fred,  “I  hav'e  nothing  whatever  to  ■  “Ivennedv  ’’  cniri  i  i 

;io  .ah  ,ou,  ,.a ,  h.v.  *h„ m  ?  f'r: 

'TTl - 1*’  i  ,  enemy  I  ever  had  in  AVall  street  or 

me  been  o  sec  them.  .Mr.  Fearnot,’-  said  lie,  "and  anywhere  else,  but  mv  vcnceance  i.s  satisfied  " 

'  »  r'T  rr  T?"’"  “-'inc  i,sn't.  m  never  be  satisfied 


in:;!  r"  tv  v''"'  '--nes.;  „s e„rb"bnerdow 


(o  hog  f,)r  fjuarter  at  your  hands.” 

“I  wtin't  take  the  responsihility  of  letting  up  a  single 
mornont  on  the  clfiinm  they  have  against  you.  You  settle 


n  on 


the  Street." 

Mary  looked  reproach  fully  at  him  and  h.  remarked: 

Oh,  I  know  how  you  feel  about  it.  Maw.  I  know  von 


with  ihem  a,.  I  -eltled  with  you  some  time  aeo  Your  and  sistor  t"ii 
. . .  . . I” . .  fint  that  you  reme:nber  yoi.r  im  b^  hiy 

own  t.iunl'  and  sneor.  on  ili.i  . .  ; . i  i  o,  ^  "'ff'  mankind  ev.-r  .  ine  b:.  .•■.at'on. 


b-nb-  and  sneer-  on  (bat  oeee-don.  and  I  didn't'  beg  if  he  came  wl  nip  ", 
a-  .on  are  doine.  I  paid  every  dollar  of  the  del,,  J  owed  giv.mess;  hnl  - 


W,'  f, 


I-'WS.  \vht>  h.'ive  to  li-ht  him  sll 
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lives.  can't  possibly  feel  that  way.  I  admit  that  1  can 
only  go  to  heaven  through  your  pleading.” 

That  set  Brokers  Kenned}'  and  Middleton  to  laughing, 
and  Mary  said: 

“Oh,  Terry,  do  hush!” 

The  little  bit  of  laughter  -seemed  to  throw  good  humor 
all  around.  Just  then  a  rap  was  heard  on  the  door,  and 
when  Fred  himself  opened  it  there  stood  a  well-known 
elderly  broker,  to  whom  Fred  extended  his  hand  and  said : 

‘‘Come  in,  sir.  We  have  just  been  having  a  little  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  why  the  door  happened  to  be  locked.” 

“Well,  if  I  am  intruding,”  said  the  gentleman,  “I  will 
retire.” 

“Oh,  no.  It  is  all  over  with  now.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?” 

“I  want  nothing  myself,  sir,”  said  the  gentleman.  “I 
merely  stepped  in  to  prefer  a  request  that  you  will  not  be 
too  hard  on  yormg  Thompson,  who  lost  every  dollar  in 
the  deal  yesterday.  It  didn’t  amount  to  much,  but  it  was 
aU  that  he  had.” 

“My  dear  sir,  Thompson  doesn’t  owe  me  a  penny.” 
“Why,  how  is  that?”  the  broker  asked,  very  much  aston¬ 
ished. 

“Why,  it  was  another  man’s  stock  that  he  bought,  and 
he  ought  to  know  whose  it  was.  If  he  doesn’t,  tell  him  it 
was  Broker  Ellison’s,  and  he,  you  know,  is  as  big-hearted 
a  fellow  as  lives.  I’m  sure  that  he  will  give  Thompson  all 
the  time  that  he  wants  in  which  to  pay  up.” 

“Fearnot,  do  you  authorize  ine  to  say  that  much  to 
Ellison?” 

"^"^Seriainly  I  do.” 

“Thank  you.  Ellison  and  I  are  good  friends,  and  I  will 
go  at  once  to  his  office  and  tell  him  what  I  have  heard  you 
say,”  and  with  that  the  gentleman  made  a  very  impressive 
bow  and  left  the  office. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  another  came  in. 

He  was  an  old  man  with  white  hair.  He  and  Terry  had 
cracked  many  a  joke  together,  and  when  Terry  saw  him 
he  called  out : 

“Here’s  another,  the  wickedest  old  sinner  of  the  whole 
lot.”  Then  he  clapped  his  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
said: 

“Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more.” 
“Amen,”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Amen,”  broke  in  Middleton. 

“Ditto,”  put  in  Kennedy. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  he  completely  mystified 
and  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other.  .He  looked  at 
Evelyn,  and  she,  too,  said: 

“Amen.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “when  the  angels  say  that  I  am  happy. 
I  came  to  learn  what  I  might  expec-t  in  the  way  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  my  indebtedness  in  that  deal  yesterday.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  expect  anything,”  said  Terry, 
“and  if  vou  know  what  is  good  for  you  you’ll  skip  out 
while  yon  happcm  to  catch  us  in  a  forgiving  mood.” 

The  old  man  looked  around  at  the  brokers  and  asked: 


“Am  I  to  understand  that  this  is  a  joke,  or  am  I  for¬ 
given  the  debt  1  owe?”  . 

‘‘lou  are  forgiven  your  sins.  Go  and  sin  no  more,” 
said  Terry. 

The  old  man  stood  there  with  his  hat  in  his  hands 
looking  around  as  though  utterly  amazed,  then  his  e3'es 
rested  on  the  beautiful  faces  of  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and  he 
said : 

“Thank  the  Lord  that  I  dropped  in  while  the  angels 
were  around.” 

With  that  he  made  a  profound  bow  and  left  the  office. 

Evelyn  went  up  to  Terry,  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  saying: 

“Bless  you,  brother,  for  that  impulsive  spirit  of  yours, 
for  you  have  a  good  heart,  notwithstanding  that,  at  times, 
you  are  a  human  tiger,”  and  she  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Middleton  were  deeply  touched  as 
they  looked  on. 

Just  then  Terry  made  some  funny  remark  that  set  them 
all  to  laughing  heartily. 

“Mr.  Middleton,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  really  believe  that 
all  the  worst  passions  of  man  are  aroused  down  here  in 
Wall  street  in  the  mad  struggle  for  wealth.” 

“You’re  right.  Miss  Olcott,”  returned  the  broker,  “and 
I  wonder  that  there  are  not  worse  men  down  here  than 
there  are.  That  old  broker  Bellamy  is  the  worst  specimen 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  You  might  think  that 
Fred  was  very  severe'  on  him,  and  Terry,  too,  when  they 
both  excoriated  him  as  they  did;  but  he  really  deserved 
every  bit  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I  remember  him  during  the  great  crash,  but  on 
that  occasion  I  think  that  1  saw  several  others  quite  as 
bad  and  heartless  as  he  was.  However,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  he  has  at  last  been  overtaken  and  punished.” 

“Now  look  here,  Kennedy  and  Middleton,  Terry  and  I 
want  you  two  to  go  up  to  Savarin’s  and  lunch  with  us.  We 
promised  the  girls  to  take  them  up  there,  and  as  we  have 
all  met  with  good  luck  in  the  deal,  we  ought  to  have  good 
appetites  and  can  afford  to  have  good  things  to  eat.” 

“All  right,”  said  Kennedy,  “you  can  have  my  company, 
provided  you  will  let  me  sit  alongside  of  Miss  Evelyn  at 
the  table.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  no  objection  whatever.  If  she  can  stand  it  I 
can.” 

“Miss  Hamilton,  will  you  let  me  sit  by  you?”  Middleton 
asked. 

“Why,  yes,”  she  laughed,  “provided  that  you  keep  the 
peace  between  your  wife  and  myself.” 

“Oh,  she  won’t  be  there.” 

So  the  party  of  six  left  the  office  and  went  up  to  the 
famous  restaurant,  where  Fred  called  for  about  tlie  best 
lunch  that  the  house  could  put  up. 

He  called  for  wine  for  both  the  brokers,  which  they  de¬ 
clined  because  they  wouldn’t  drink  any  themselves. 

During  the  meal  quite  a  number  of  well-known  and 
popular  brokers  came  into  the  restaurant  and  advanced  to 
jthe  table  to  greet  the  two  young  ladies. 
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Ihey  were  extremely*’  complimentary  to  Fred  for  his  ,  Tlien  they  agreed  with  each  other  that,  after  burner# 
triumphant  smash  of  Bellamy's  syndicate.  [shut  down  fof  the  day  at  two  o’clock,  they  would  go  np  to 

One  of  them  asked  Fred  how  much  he  had  made  out  Fred’s  ottice  and  wait  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairi. 

I  ‘‘Boys,  you’d  better  think  twice  before  you  tackle  him,” 
“1  have  no  idea,  sir,”  said  he,  “for  I  have  taken  no  ^remarked  the  cashier  in  Bellamy’s  office.  “You  two  are 
account  yet.  I  think,  though,  that  the  luckiest  thing  I  did  pretty  tough  chaps,  but  I  have  heard  of  Fearnot  whipping 
was  in  picking  up  a  block  of  shares  from  a  panic-stricken  half  a  dozen  by  himself,  so  you’d  better  call  in  two  or  three 
broker  who  unloaded  at  fifty,  and  I  am  quite  confident  '  more  friends  to  help  you  out.” 


that  I  will  get  seventy  for  it.” 

“Of  course  you  will.  I  will  give  sixty-five  for  it  now. 


“Hanged  if  we  do,”  said  George.  “I  wouldn’t  be  guilty 
of  raising  a  mob  on  a  man.  If  he  can  lick  the  pair  of  us. 


Declined,”  laughed  Fred.  “That  is  something  from! why  I  am  willing  to  stand  it.” 


the  wreck  that  I  am  going  to  hold  onto,  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least.” 


“So  am  I,”  assented  his  brother. 

Oh,”  said  the  cashier,  “you  forget  that  Olcott  might 


All  along  during  the  meal  brokers  kept  coming  up  to  |be  near  by,  and  he -would  sail  in,  too,  and  the  pair  of  them 
shake  hands  with  either  Fred  or  Terry  or  the  two  3^oung  *  would  make  a  spectacle  of  both  of  you  by  standing  you  on 


ladies,  so  they  sat  there  for  upward  of  an  hour. 


I  your  heads.”  But  the  boys  wouldn’t  listen  to  him. 

I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HOW  TERRY  OLCOTT  CALLED  A  BLUFF. 


,  Not  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  office  and  be  bothered  by  \  During  the  morning  several  friends  of  theirs  came  in  to 
other  brokers  wffio  W'ould  come  in,  they  went  uptown  with  ;  tell  the  story  that  they  had  already  heard  from  half  a 
the  girls,  spent  the  afternoon  at  a  matinee  and  saw  the  ■  dozen  others.  ■ 

girls  off  early  in  the  evening  to  Fredonia,  as  they  had  come  Some  of  them  actually  suggested  that  they  arm  them- 
down  without  baggage  of  any  kind.  selves  with  big  clubs  and  give  Fearnot  a  good  beating. 

The  two  young  fellows,  though,  were  by  no  means  cow¬ 
ards. 

George  remarked  that  if  Fearnot  attacked  him  when 

alone  and  he  had  a  club  he  would  use  it  on  him,  but  as 

both  of  them  were  going  to  attack  Fearnot  they  would  put 

up  a  fair  fight,  and  if  they  got  licked  it  would  be  all  right. 

.  morning  there  were  brokers  coming  and  going 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Fred  Fearnot’s  excoriation  of  i  to  Fred’s  office. 

Broker  Bellamy  was  soon  known  in  Wall  street  from  Trin- 1  Meanwhile,  Fred  and  Terry  were  calculating  as  to  what 
ity  Church  down  to  the  East  Eiver,  and  orokers  were  com-  the  deal  had  panned  out  for  them,  and  it  was  imminent 
menting  upon  it.  There  were  those  who  blamed  Fred  satisfactor}^ 

and  others  who  commended  him  Some  said  that  he  ought  j  They  filled  out  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars,  parable 

Tf  it  to  him,  with  instrurtions  . 

rnan  old  enough  to  be  his  fatner,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  keep  the  money  in  the  bank  and  draw  from  it  whenever  ' 

that  there  wasn  t  someone  able  to  give  him  a  good  thrash-  he  had  to  pay  out  anything  on  their  account 


ing  for  it ;  but  the  younger  element  of  tlie  brokers  were 
unanimous  in  commending  him,  for  they  recalled  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  heartlessness  at  the  time  that  he  and  Terry  failed. 

There  were  a  few  other  brokers  who  had  received  similar 
treatment  at  Bellamy’s  hands,  and  they  smiled  and  ejacu¬ 
lated  : 

Good !  Good !”  when  they  heard  the  storv. 


leri}  wrote  the  letter,  and,  of  course,  to  brace  up  Jack, 
said  many  pleasant  things  to  him  about  his  sweetheart, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  her  several  times,  and  his  mother, 

too ;  and  that  both  were  waiting  for  him  to  come  up  after 
them  in  the  fall. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  busybody  warned  Fred  that 
Bellamy’s  two  nephews  were  going  to  attack  him  for  the 


Bellamy  had  two  nephews  working  in  his  office  in  Broad  scoring  he  had  given  the  old  T  r Ti 

below  Wall  street,  and,  of  course,  there  were  clerks  andlanv  inLraffon  tha  Jr h  J 

brokers  who  came  in  to  reneat  thr  stnrv  tn  turned  nnt  +).  *  F 

urned  out  that  Terry  left  the  office  a  few  minutes  before 

e  business  for  the  day  closed  and  went  over  to  Jersev 

ity  on  a  matter  of  business;  so  when  the  old  broker’s 

nephews  came  up  to  the  Street  entrance  of  the  office  thev 

let  ere  uearli  a  half  hour  for  him.  ready  to  attack 


brokers  who  came  in  to  repeat  the  story  to  them. 

Now,  Bellamy  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  had  been  kind 
to  hi^  nephews,  who  were  likely  young  men  and  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  his  associates. 

hen  they  heard  the  story  one  of  them  said  to  the 
other : 


“'ieorge,  he’s  a  pretty  tough  chap  to  handle,  but  I  guess  iletterl''"" 


that  b-  th  of  vr.  together  cotild  about  equalize  the  difference 
betwH  n  hi.^  drength  and  ours.” 

“All  right,  FA”  =aid  noorge.  “le”s  go  and  tankle  him.  ^ 


;  Finally  Broker  .Middleton  went  down,  and  one  of  the 
I'loys^asked  him  if  he  Umov  where  Trod  F.  avr.o, 

even  if  we  g  •!  d  Ir  1  w. ’ll  ,-ern  Fncle  li.  llamy’s  gratitude,' ' desl-  Jifine!  • 


and  il'it  irii’y  bp  M.ivf']  'hi7-y  to 


,  ,  'tt.-r.  and  a.'u  will  t-W  ’  r-M-rr  -ow  ” 

"i!!i  •le.,1  ih,  ,  heth  Inirrii.l  iq.  the  ..f  stairs  and 
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along  rhe  corridor  until  they  reached  the  door  which  head  had  not  Louise  sprang  forward,  got  both  of  her  hands 


opened  into  Fred’s  office.  One  of  them  turned  the  bolt  and 
pushed  the  door  open  and  they  both  stepped  in  together. 

Fred  was  at  his  desk  writing,  and  when  he  heard  the 
door  open  he  turned  and  looked  over'  his  shoulders  to  see 
who  it  was  who  had  entered. 

He  recognized  the  two  boys  at  once  as  old  Bellamy’s , 
nephews,  and  the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that  they 
had  come  up  for  trouble. 


in  his  hair  and  jerked  him  backwards. 

Fred  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  girl’s  action,  and  he 
sprang  forward,  seized  the  chair,  wrenched  it  from  the 
young  man’s  hands  and  said: 

‘‘Thank  you,  Louise,  you  may  let  go  of  him  now.”  ^  ^ 
She  released  him,  and  Fred  confronted  him,  asking' 
“George,  haven’t  you  got  enough?” 

George  looked  at  Ed  as  he  lay  unconscious  by  the  side 


He  knew  them  quite  well,  but  more  by  sight  than  per-  of  the  wall  and  remarked : 


‘‘What' have  you  done  to  Ed,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Oh,  he’ll  come  to  all  right,  but  answer  my  question. 
Have  you  got  enough?” 

i,  “A'es,  I  guess  I  have.  You  are  too  much  for  us.” 

I  “Well,  you  should  have  thought  of  that  before.  I 
j  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  to  try  that  sort  of  game 
“I  plead  guilt}’,”  replied  Fred,  very  coolly;  “but  I  have  on  me.  Now,  you  had  better  take  up  Ed  and  take  him 
no  apologies  to  make.  Your  uncle  treated  me  outrageously  out  of  here,”  and  he  went  to  the  door  and  held  it  open, 
himself  some  time  ago,  so  I  only  paid  up  the  score  I  had  ^  while  George  gathered  up  Ed  in  his  arms  and  bore  him 
against  him.”  j  out  into  the  corridor. 

“It  was  an  outrage,  sir,”  exclaimed  Ed,  “for  he  has  a  There  were  brokers  and  brokers’  clerks  still  passing 


sonallv. 

He  laid  down  his  pen  and  turned  around  in  his  chair. 
They  both  started  toward  him. 

“Mr.  Fear;iot,”  said  George,  “you  have  insulted  and 
abused  my  uncle.  Broker  Bellamy,  outrageously,  and  the 
whole  Street  is  talking:  about  it.” 


gray  head,”  and  with  that  he  aimed  a  powerful  blow  at '  along  the  door  in  the  corridor,  and,  of  course,  some  of 
Fred’s  face.  jthein  offered  to  assist  him,  while  at  the  same  time  firing 

•  Fred  quickly  parried  it  and  sprang  up  from  his  chair. '  questions  as  to  what  was  the  matter. 

The  next  instant  they  both  charged  on  him,  with  the ,  They  managed  to. get  the  unconscious  boy  down  to  the 
result  that  all  three  went  down  on  the  floor  together.  Two  foot  of  the  stairs,  ^wliere  a  carriage  was  called  and  the 
chairs  were  knocked  over,  and  the  typewriter  girls  behind  young  man  placed  in  it. 

the  partition  turned  and  looked  at  each  other,  wondering  I  George  followed  and  told  the  driver  to  take  them  to . 


what  the  racket  was  about. 
Suddenly  Louise  said: 


Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses 
and  got  away  before  the  brokers’  clerks  who  had  assisted 


^  irirls,  there’s  somebody  fighting  in  the  front  room,’’  in  bringing  him  down  the  stairs  had  learned  the  cause  of 
and  with  that  she  hurried  to  the  door  of  the  little  type-  the  young  man’s  unconsciousness;  so  they  waited  and 
writer’s  room,  opened  it  and  looked  into  the  office.  I  asked  everybody  who  came  along  down  the  stairway  about 
^  There  she  found  two  young  men  and  Fred  down  on  the  somebody  having  fainted  somewhere  above. 

floor,  and  she  naturally  screamed.  Then  the  other  girls  I  '  Nobody  seemed  to  understand  anything  about  it,  for 
came  running  in  and  joined  their  screams  with  hers.  Fred  had  closed  and  locked  the  door  of  his  office  as  soon 
“Keep  quiet,  girls,”  said  Fred,  and  at  the  same  time  he '  as  the  two  boys  had  passed  out' into  the  corridor. 


rose  on  one  knee  and  began  administering  heavy  blows 
against  the  ribs  of  his  two  assailants. 

The  girls  had  always  .stood  in  awe  of  him,  so  when  he 
told  them  to  keep  quiet,  not  another  scream  escaped  them, 
but  they  stood  huddled  together  in  .a  corner  watching  the 
fight. 

The  two  young  men  were  stalwart  fellows,  and  Fred  had 
his  hands  full,  but  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  neck  of 
George  put  him  out  of  the  fight. 


“Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  say  anything  about 
this.  Those  two  young  men  are  nephews  of  Broker  Bel¬ 
lamy,  and  they  came  in  to  give  me  a  thrashing  for  my 
treatment'  of  the  old  man  yesterday  morning,  but  they 
failed  utterly  in  their  efforts.  I  don’t  blame  them,  though, 
for  I  did  give  the  old  man  an  excoriation  that  he  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  lives.”  • 

Then  he  turned  to  Louise,  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 

said :  ’  • 


Then  Fred  sprang  up,  and  Ed  at  the  same  time  came  “So  you  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  too: 


up  him. 

It  only  took  about  three  blows  to  knock  him  out,  also, 
and  he  staggered  clear  across  the  room  and  landed  against 


“Why,  Fred,  I  couldn’t  stand  there  and  see  that  man 
hit  vou  on  the  head  with  that  heavy  chair.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  From  this  time  forth  Fred  Fearnot 


the  wall,  where  he  doubled  over  and  folded*  his  arms  across  j  is  a  friend  of  yours  until  death.  Now,  pucker  up  like  a 

his  cheit  as  if  trying  to  ward  off  any  more  blows  like  that. '  good  girl.”- 

Then  he  suddenly  closed  his  eyes,  gave  a  gasp  and  sank  |  She  laughed,  but  instead  of  puckering  she  exposed  an 

down  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  utterly  unconscious. 


her  teeth. 


Ju.it  then  the  other,  having  recovered  from  his  uncon- 1  “Oh,  come  now.  I  don  t  want  to  kiss  your  ivories.’ 

Kicusner-'i,  ro-e  to  his  feet  and  started  toward  Fred  with  She  laughed  so  heartily  that  she  couldn’t  pucker  her  lips 

a  chair  upraised,  and  would  have  landed  it  on  Fred’s  over  her  teeth  to  save  her  life. 


•‘ijh,  ril  liokl  you  hero  imtil  you  put  up  the  proper 
pu*  kcr.” 

a  ininuie  or  two  later  she  puckered  up  her  lips 
ai.d  lit-  kissed  them  heartily  two  or  three  times,  while  her 
assistant  typewriters  laughed  heartily. 

•‘Fred,”  said  Louise,  ‘4  want  you  to  kiss  all  these  girls 
tor  laughinor  at  me.” 

O  O 

”  All  right,”  and  he  reached  out  and,  catching  Katy  Ma¬ 
lone  by  the  wrist,  pulled  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  two  or 
tl:ree  times,  whereupon  the  other  girls  fled  into  the  other 
room. 

He  followed  them  in  there,  and  each  one  of  them  backed 
up  against  the  wall  and,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  resisting, 
puckered  up  her  pretty  lips,  and  Fred  declared  that  each 
one  was  a  pound  lump  of  sugar. 

Some  of  them  blushed  furiously,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
pleased,  and  Louise,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  went  up  to 
each  one  and  pointed  her  finger  in  her  face,  saying: 

“There,  now!  Laugh  at  me,  will  you?” 

By  and  by  somebody  rapped  on  the  door  and  Fred  went 
and  opened  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  janitor. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  he,  “they  are  saying  downstairs 
that  somebody  up  here  on  this  floor  fainted  and  had  to  be 
carried  out  and  sent  to  a  hospital.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ?” 

“No;  I  havenT  heard  of  anybody's  fainting,”  and  he 
heard  the  girls  giggling  in  the  typewriter’s  room. 

The  Janitor  went  to  every  office  in  that  corridor  to  see  if 
he  could  find  out  anything  about  it.  There  was  a  clerk  or 
two  in  nearly  every  office  finishing  up  their  work  for  the 
day,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  an}i;hing  about  a  man 
having  fainted  and  being  taken  out. 

Fred  remained  in  the  office  until  Louise  and  her  girls 
were  ready  to  leave. 

He  did  this  because  he  understood  their  nervous  condi¬ 
tion,  and  he  thought  it  was  best  for  him  to  remain  as  a 
protection  to  them. 


he  objected  to  it,  so  that  they  went  away  after  a  little 
active  discussion  over  the  matter. 

When  he  was  asked  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
)  young  man  who  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  he  said : 

“Well,  I  guess  that  was  his  fault,  because  I  think  he 
ran  up  against  my  fist,  for  he  is  evidently  a  daring  youth.” 

All  the  brokers  laughed  heartily  over  the  statement  that 
young  Bellamy  had  run  up  against  Fred  Fearnot’s  fist. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  financial  battle  had  cleared  away 
it  was  found  that  several  brokers  had  been  pretty  badly 
hurt,  and  that  the  elder  Bellamy  had  lost  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  but  he  claimed  that  he  could  stand 
the  loss,  and  that  he  could  put  up  just  as  good  a  fight  in 
the  next  battle  as  he  had  in  the  last.  He  claimed  that 
Fearnot  won  out  through  treachery  by  suddenly  changing 
from  a  bull  to  a  bear,  which  was  something  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  Wall  street  man  anticipated,  and  that 
this  showed  what  kind  of  a  man  Fearnot  was. 

He  intended  by  that  remark  to  cast  a  slur  on  Fearnot’s 
reputation,  but  not  a  man  in  Wall  street  doubted  Feamot's 
honor  or  blamed  him  for  what  he  had  done.  It  was  well 
known  in  Wall  street  that  a  man  was  a  bear  in  one  deal 
and  probably  a  bull  in  the  next  one.  It  depended  alto¬ 
gether  upon  circumstances  and  opportunity. 

Many  brokers  made  the  inquiry  of  Fred  and  Terry  as 
to  what  they  had  made  off  the  deal,  but  neither  one  of 
them  would  say. 

They  claimed  that  the  clearing  of  the  deal  hadn’t  ended, 
and  that  they  still  had  a  large  block  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

Some  brokers  expressed  the  doubt  as  to  their  havings  a 
single  share  of  the  stock. 

“Sa}^,”  said  Terry  to  one  of  them,  as  the  man  gave  vent 
to  such  an  opinion,  “do  you  want  to  buy  any  of  that 
stock?” 

“Well,  not  particularly;  but  I  will  take  every  share  that 
you  and  Fearnot  have.  You  are  both  bluffing  the  Street 
by  claiming  that  you  still  have  some  of  it,  but  you  don't 
bluff  me.” 


The  next  morning,  somewhat  to  Fred’s  surprise,  he  saw 
a  full  account  of  the  affair  in  one  of  the  dailies.  He 
didn’t  know  that  the  two  young  men  had  told  several  of 
their  friends  that  they  were  going  to  thrash  Fearnot  for 
the  excoriation  he  had  given  their  uncle  Bellamy,  so  the 
paper  had  a  pretty  straight  account*  of  the  affair. 

The  paper  stated  that  one  of  the  young  men  had  been 
placed  in  the  hospital  in  an  unconscious  condition,  and 
tnat  it  had  taken  the  surgeons  a  couple  of  hours  to  restore 
niin,  after  which  he  was  sent  home  in  a  carriage,  and  that 
his  brother  had  positively  and  firmly  refused  to  make  any 
statement  to  either  the  police  or  a  reporter. 

“But,”  said  ihe  paper,  “his  condition  was  evidently  the 
result  of  nn  interview  with  Fearnot,  as  they  had  both 
ti  roatf'Tii  d  to  go  lo  iis  office  and  give  him  a  thrashing.” 

Ah  Wall  slrtit  Wii'  hi  igliing  ov'-r  the  matter  that  Miorn- 

A 

iug,  and,  * T  i  ■■r  r.'^e,  I’ "‘i  d  -  was  erowd*’d  with  brokers 
who  wvvv  eager  to  lieai  the  particular',  and  lie  teffil  them 
that  they  came  iu  to  give  h'm  a  thra^liiug,  and  naturally 


Terry  then  turned  and  appealed  to  several  well-known 
brokers  standing  by  to  bear  •witness  of  the  sa^e  of  the 
stock. 

•  * 

They  laughingly  said: 

“Wes,  We  understand  that  it  is  a  sale,”  and  then  the 

bluff  declared  it  a  sale,  too;  although  no  price  had  been 
named. 

Well,  you  can  have  ten  thousand  shares  at  the  market 
price.” 

‘‘Ten  thousand  humbugs!'’  laughed  the  broker. 

Ferry  took  out  a  little  notebook  from  hi>  jioekot  and 
wrote  in  it  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  ten  thou>and  shaix's 
j  of  the  stock  upon  the  payment  of  the  market  price.  sipie<l 
'  the  name  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott  to  it,  and  told  him  to  take 
I  that  over  to  tlie  bank,  where  lie  would  find  the  stock. 

I  1  he  broker  looked  at  it  and  saw  that  he  was  in  a  trap, 
lie  had  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  sale  in  tlu'  nn-^eiuv  of 
halt  a  dozi'n  otlu'r  brokers. 

j  He  didn  t  want  the  '^tock  aud  wasn't  able  to  pav  for 
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:'."rr  than  one-third  of  that  amount  with  all  his  financial 
rtsourecs,  so  he  handed  the  order  back  to  Terry,  who  re- 
\n>od  to  take  it. 

Of  course,  the  sale  was  legitimate,  for  Terry  had  half  a 
dozen  well-known  brokers  as  witnesses  to  the  sale ;  so 
*when  Terry  refused  to  take  it  the  broker  frankly  said  that 
he  thought  Terry  was  blutfing  and  that  he  was  bluffing 
himself. 

“That's  all  right  in  the  way  of  a  joke,”  said  Tevry;  “but 
this  is  a  legitimate  sale,  and  you  must  take  it  or  face  the 
music.’* 

The  broker  actually  turned  pale,  for  he  saw  that  Olcoti 
had  him  bv  the  neck. 

“Look  here,  Olcott.  1  beg  pardon.” 

“Too  late,”  said  Terry.  “There  are  a  lot  of  other  fel¬ 
lows  around  here  like  you,  who  are  discrediting  good  men, 
and  it  is  time  for  somebody  to  be  made  an  example  of. 
Now,  you’ll  take  this  stock  or  I’ll  haul  you  up  in  court.” 

The  fellow  begged  hard  and  apologized  to  the  very  limit 
of  his  ability  to  do  so,  and  Terry  finally  let  him  off  on 
condition  that  he  entertain  tw'enty  of  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  at  a  supper. 


I 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FATAL  HUG. 

• 

^  ^  street  had  a  hearty  laugh  out  of  the  last 

deal  with  the  Bellamy  syndicate,  when  the  young  broker 

•  spent  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  supper  for  Terry  Olcott 
and  a  party  of  friends. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  printed,  at  Terry’s  expense,  in  the 
shape  of  an  exact  imitation  of  a  share  of  the  J.  &  G.  stock, 
and  e\’erv  member  of  the  supper  party  so  appreciated  the 
joke  that  he  folded  up  his  bill  of  fare,  and  placed  it  in  his 
'wallet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  to  his  friends. 

1  No  more  bluffs  were  attempted  to  be  played  on  Terry 

Olcott. 

The  broker  who  paid  for  the  supper  never  heard  the  last 

'  of  the  joke  for  many  months. 

Many  brokers,  whose  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  investigations  and  inquiries,  and  soon  it 
was  known  to  all  Wall  street  that  when  a  demoralized 
broker  recklessly  threw  ten  thousand  shares  of  J.  &  G. 
stock  on  the  market  at  fifty,  which  was  twenty  dollars  be¬ 
low  the  starting  point  of  the  boom,  Fred  Feamot  had 
bought  them  up,  through  his  representative  on  the  floor  of 
the  FvXchange. 

It  showed  his  ability  to  keep  cool  and  self-possessed  even 
under  the  most  exciting  conditions. 

One  day  Ixiuise  Crane  laid  a  little  sealed  note  on  Fred 
Feamot’s  desk  where  he  could  see  it  as  soon  as  he  came  in. 
lie  of/med  it  and  read  the  statement  that  one  of  her  type¬ 
writer  prl-  bad  told  by  a  young  man,  who  was  pay- 
tog  her  attention,  that  a  certain  well-known  local  prize- 


flghter  had  been  hired  by  someone  to  give  Fred  a  beating. 
“She  begs  me,”  said  the  notp,  “not  to  let  her  name  be 
known  even  to  you;  but  says  that  she  wants  you  to  know 
all  about  it,  so  that  you  can  be  prepared  to  defend  your¬ 
self.” 

To  this  note  Louise  signed  her  name. 

When  Fred  got  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  alone  he  thank¬ 
ed  her  very  heartily  for  the  information  she  had  given  him 
and  asked  her  to  thank  the  girl  who  had  posted  her. 

He  asked  her  if  the  girl  had  used  the  name  of  the  prize¬ 
fighter. 

“No;  she  said  that  the  young  man  didn’t  give  it  to 
her.” 

Fred  told  Terry  about  it.  ^  . 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  ■was  expecting  something  of  that 
sort,  but  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  see  that  fel¬ 
low  tackle  you.” 

“Well,  if  he  does  and  catches  me  unawares,  landing  a 
blow  behind  my  back.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  give  him  a  pun¬ 
ishment  that  he  won’t  relish.  He  is  some  local  fighter  who 
is  anxious  to  make  the  claim  that  he  is  the  man  who  knock¬ 
ed  out  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Yes;  but  I  guess  it  is  old  Bellamy’s  money  that  in¬ 
spired  him  to  undertake  the  job.” 

“Well,  if  I  get  a  chance  I’ll  make  him  tell  me  the  truth 

about  it.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  on  their  guard  for  a  fort¬ 
night  after  that. 

Terry  was  waiting  to  get  a  chance  to  see  it;  not  that  he 
thought  that  Fred  would  need  any  assistance,  except  in 
case  of  treachery,  and  in  that  event  Terry  would  wade  in 
and  take  Fred’s  part  if  he  had  been  treacherously  knocked 
out.  Nearly  every  afternoon,  when  business  for  the  day 
ended,  Terry  would  go  into  the  typewriters’  room,  and  take 
a  seat  where  he  could  use  a  small  bole  cut  in  the  partition 
wall  and  see  any  and  everybody  who  entered  the  room  from 
the  corridor. 

While  sitting  there  one  day  he  saw  the  door  open  and 
two  rather  stalwart  and  rough-looking  young  men  enter. 
He  suspeyted  them  at  once,  because  of  their  very  move¬ 
ments,  which  betrayed  them  as  belonging  to  a  gang  of 
toughs.  One  of  them,  as  he  entered,  pushed  the  door  to 
behind  him,  and  as  Fred  turned  in  his  chair  to  look  at 
them  Terry  heard  him  ask: 

“Are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

Fred  nodded  his  head,  and  said : 

“Yes,  sir.'  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

Without  uttering  a  word  the  fellow  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  turned  and  walked  straight  toward  hiffi  as  he 
sat  in  his  chair,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  face  with  a  brawny 

looking  fist. 

As  the  fellow  started  toward  him  Fred  suspected  him 
at  once,  so  he  leaned  forward,  with  both  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the  floor,  and  ducked  his  head  so  that  the  blow  missed 

^^  The  next  instant  Fred’s  arms  were  around  the  man’s 
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a  little  above  the  waist,  and  as  he  rose  he  actually 
li fil’d  him  off  his  feet. 

The  next  instant  the  intruder  uttered  an : 

■‘Oh,  oh!"  for  Fred  had  given  him  what  he  called  his 
grizzly  bear  hug. 

Fred  heard  the  man’s  ribs  crack,  and  the  fellow  threw 
his  head  backward  and  groaned  as  if  in  intense  agony. 

It  was  then  that  the  other  fellow  dashed  after  him  as 
if  to  interfere;  but  just  then  the  partition  door  burst  open 
and  Terry  confronted  the  second  man,  just  as  Fred  let 
the  first  one  drop  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  gaspins'. 

The  second  man  seemed  to  be  dumfounded  as  he  found 
himself  confronting  Olcott. 

Terry  saw  the  gleam  of  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles  on  his 
right  hand,  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  whipped  out  his  re 
volver  and  said: 

‘'Take  off  those  knuckles,  or  I’ll  end  you  right  where 
you  stand.” 

Xow,  a  bullet  is  something  that  the  average  pugilist  has 
a  horror  of,  so  he  raised  his  right  hand  and  deliberately 
took  off  the  brass  knuckles,  letting  them  drop  to  the  floor. 
“Xow',  Fred,  go  for  him!”  said  Terry. 

Fred  looked  the  fellow  straight  in  the  eyes  and  asked : 
“What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir?” 

“Xo thing,  sir.  I  merely  came  iiT  with  my  friend.” 

Do  you  always  wear  brass  knuckles  when  you  go  out 
with  your  friends?” 

“No,  sir.  I  wasn’t  w^earing  them.  I  simply  had  them 
in  my  hand.’t 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  ‘^you  just  hold  this  gun  and  let 
me  make  him  tell  a  different  story  from  that,”  and  he 
handed  his  revolver  to  Fred,  and  went  at  the  stranger  "with 
his  bared  fist. 

The  fellow  put  up  his  hands;  and  Terry  found  him  an 
expert,  for  he  parried  his  blows  splendidly. 

'‘Very  good!”  said  Terry.  /'Take  good  care  of  your¬ 
self,  or  else  you’ll  get  the  thrashing  of  your  life.” 

“Say,  mister,”  said  the  fellow,  "I’ve  got  nothing 
against  you.” 

“Well,  I  have  against  you,”  said  Terry.  "You  told  a 
lie,  and  you  have  got  to  correct  that  or  take  a  thrashing.” 

Just  then  the  man  lying  on  the  floor  spoke  up  and  ad¬ 
vised  his  friend  not  to  make  any  trouble  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  or  it  \vould  go  bad  with  him. 

“All  right,  Joe,”  returned  the  fellow,  "just  as  you  say,” 
and  with  that  he  turaed  to  Terry  and  acknowledged  that 
he  did  have  the  brass  knuckles  on  his  hand  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency. 

^  "That’s  the  truth,  for  I  saw^  them  on  your  fingers  at 
first,”  and  lArry  pointed  to  a  chair  and  told  him  to  sit 
down  unci  not  move  until  told  to  do  so.  ' 

Thj  follow  took  the  .eat;  and  then  Fred  stood  over  the 
other  m.nit  wl.o  wa.-^  Iving  {.rostrate  on  the  floor,  and  said; 

"Lock  here.  Tlicre  are  s.:vcral  of  your  ribs  broken,  and 
itL  gc‘ng  to  hard  wi^h  you.  Hut  l^Liorc  von  leave  f,>r 
Ihe  'Kopirnl,  I  sne^rr.f  better’ jiicf  ineke  n 

ebao  i.i-ad  of  viything  u  -hi  Ldicni  cj  thiu  visit.  1 


you  give  me  the  straight  truth  1  will  let  your  friend  here 
take  you  to  the  hospital  in  a  carriage,  but  if  you  lie  to  me 
I  will  send  for  the  police  and  let  them  take  you  tcj  the 
station-house  under  guard,  and  prefer  charges  against  you 
afterwards.  Now  you  can  take  your  clioice.” 

The  fellow  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  but  finally 
confessed  that  he  had  been  paid  one  hundred  dollars  by 
Ed  and  George  Bellamy  to  give  Fred  a  good  beating. 

^  Fred  then  allowed  his  friend  to  get  a  carriage  and  take 
him  aw'ay. 

Fred  searched  the  papers  the  next  day,  but  could  find  no 

record  of  any  man  with  broken  ribs  being  taken  to  any 
hospital. 

Some  three  or  four  days  later  Fred  saw  in  an  afternoon 
paper  that  the  twm  Bellamy  boys  had  disappeared  from  the 

city,  and  that  their  parents  had  appealed  to  the  police  to 
find  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  both  often  wondered  if  old  Broker  Bel¬ 
lamy  knew  why  his  nephews  had  left  the  city.  ' 

One  day,  about  four  wrecks  after  the  incident,  the  man 
who  had  come  with  the  pugilist  whose  ribs  were  broken 
came  in  and  taking  his  hat  off,  stood  humbly  in  Fred’s 
presence,  and  said: 

Ml.  Fearnot,  I  don’t  know  that  you  care  anvthino- 
about  it,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Joe  is  dead  ” 
"Great  Scott!  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  sir;  the  surgeons  said  that  he  had  four  ribs  brok¬ 
en  and  that  they  could  cure  him.  He  left  the  hospital, 
got  shot  in  a  scrap,  and  now  he’s  dead.” 

Mell,  I  am  more  than  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,”  repL'^*' 
Fred.  "But  he  got  only  what  he  deserved.” 

Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  bore  no 

gru  ge  against  you,  and  that  he  was  dying  in  the  hope  that 
you  had  forgiven  him.” 

Well,  I’m  glad  he  felt  that  way.  I  am  not  one  to  bear 
a  grudge  agf^nst  another,  but  I  would  do  the  same  thing 
again  under  similar  circumstances.” 

1  he  fellow  stood  there  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  fum- 
b  wg  his  hat  with  his  fingers,  and  said  finally : 

1 .  doctors  in  the  hospital  used  up  every 

1  0  le  money  that  Joe  had,  and  now  we  are  frying  to 
raise  money  enough  to  bury  him.” 

M'lfh  that  he  looked  pleadingly  at  Fred,  as  if  not  daring 
to  ask  for  a  contribution. 

All  light,  said  Ired.  “I  bear  no  grudge  against  a 

‘'f  and  took 

out  a  fifty  dollar  bill,  handed  it  to  the  fellow,  and  said: 
^rnere,  give  him  a  decent  burial.” 

n  '’nlieVe  me,  and  I  speak 

.6  111  ,  Mill  get  down  on  my  knees  before  vou  and  beg 
your  pardon  for  coining  dmni  here  ivitli  Joe  that  dav.  I 

avo  beard  many  people  say  that  you  wore  the  squared 
man  that  ewr  livid.”  ^ 

“That's  all  right."  said  Fred.  "I  have  alivnys  tried 
'qu.iK  «it!i  .'M'nbi'dv.vo  ihiok  no  nu're  al'out  ,t  1 
i  sali.^fied.  and  tbe,v  is  my  hand  on  it."  and  l,e  stretolKM 
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cut  his  hand  to  the  fellow,  who  seized  it  and  held  it,  and 
Fred  felt  hot  tear-drops  upon  it,  before  it  was  released. 

^  "W  hen  Fred  told  Terrv  about  it  he  said  that  he  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  that  fellow's  sincere  repent¬ 
ance. 

Terrv  was  moved  almoBt  to  tears  as  he  listened,  for  while 
when  angry  he  was  like  a  tiger,  he  was  as  tender-heartea 
as  a  woman,  and  he  insisted  that  Fred  should  charge  half 
the  (Contribution  to  his  account. 

‘*Xot  a  penny  of  it,  Terry.  It  was  I  who  broke  the 
poor  fellow’s  ribs,  and  not  you.  But  I’m  glad  I  am  not 
responsible  for  his  death.” 

“Well,  <^arge  it,  then,  because  I  stood  the  other  fellow 
off  with  my  gun.” 

Fred  said  “All  right,”  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

^  A  da}"  or  two  later  Fred  read  in  the  papers  the  funeral 
'  notice  of  a  well-known  local  pugilist  who  had  died  in  the 
hospital  from  injuries  received  in  a  drunken  brawl. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  called  his  attention  to  the 
notice  in  the  paper,  “it  would  be  nothing  more  than  right 
for  the  two  Bellamy  boys  to  be  made  to  pay  heavy  damages 
for  that  man’s  death,  for  they  tempted  him  to  risk  his 
h  fee  for  little  ?noney.” 

‘  “Ye's,- that’s  so;  but  there  is  no  law  that  would  compel 

them  to  'do  so.  On  the' contrary,  nearly  every  lawyer  in 
the'citv  would  tell  vou  that  you  could  not  recover  damages 
‘  from  them.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

COXCLLtSlON. 


The  disappearance  of  the  two  Bellamy  boys  became 
ouite  a  mvsterv  in  Wall  street,  and  one  day  the  old  broker, 
Bellamy,  let  drop  a  hint  that  it  was  his  belief  tliat  Fred 
Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  knew  wdiat  had  become  of  them. 
That  expression,  of  course,  started  a  good  deal  of  gossip  in 
the  financial  district,  and  so  many  questions  were  asked 
Fred  and  Terry  about  the  two  young  brokers  that  it  be¬ 


came  a  great  source  of  annoyance. 

“Fre(I,”  said  Tern",  “one  or  the  other  of  us  ought  to 
give  the  old  fellow  a  thrashing,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  w'ho  don’t  know  us  personally  who  are  actually 
hinting  around  that  we  are  suspected  of  having  made  way 
with  Bellamy’s  nephews.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Do  you  really  believe  that  any¬ 
body  thinks  such  a  thing  of  us?” 

“Why,  yes.  Those  who  don’t  know  us  do  know"  that 
those  boys  have  disappeared,  and  as  it  has  been  said  that 
we  know  what  became  of  them  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  really  believe  that  we  do,  and  had  a  band  in 

taking  them  wherever  they  have  gone.” 

“Tern",  I  can’t  think  that  there  is  a  single  individual 
ont-:de  of  the  lunatic  asylum  who  would  he  foolish  enough 
to  h-'heve  such  a  thing,  so  don’t  let  it  worry  you.” 

“W'hy,  Fred,  T  am  astonished  at  you.  You  know  that 
the  va^^i'mcjorit}  of  mankind  are  fools,  and  they  have  a 


great  deal  to  do  wdtli  manufacturing  public  opinions.  You 
recollect  the  query  that  old  Dr.  Ahernethy,  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  physician  that  England  ever  produced,  asked  the 
^quack’?” 

“Yes,  I  recollect  that  w'ell  enough.” 

Louise  Crane  was  sitting  near  the  hole  in  the  partition 
w'heu  she  heard  Terry’s  question  and  Fred’s  reply. 

Girl-like,  her  curiosity  w'as  excited,  and  some  tw’o  or 
three  days  later  she  asked  Terry  w"hat  the  question  w"as 
that  the  physician  asked  the  quack. 

“I  heard  you  speaking  to  Mr.  Fearnot  about  it,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  keep  it  from  running  through  my 
mind.  Please  tell  me  wdiat  the  question  w"as.” 

“All  right,  Louise,  I  will;  hut  I  W"ill  first  have  to  tell 
you  why  the  question  was  asked.  Dr.  Ahernethy  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  England  at  the  time, 
and  hut  for  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  made  a  living.  He  could,  of  course,  charge  the 
nobility  enormous  fees  for  his  services,  hut  the  common 
people  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  his  bills.  Across  the  street, 
one  day,  from  his  office,  a  quack  rented  a  whole  house 
and  had  the  front  gold-plated,  which  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  thousands  of  people  that  passed  it  daily. 
"When  his  name  W"ent  up  at  the  top  as  the  most  famous 
physician  in  England  the  common  people  rushed  to  pat¬ 
ronize  him  until  they  had  to  stand  in  a  row  behind  each 
other  for  hours  at  a  time  before  they  could  get  a  chance  to 

see  him.  Abernethv  w"as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 

*/ 

medical  works,  W"hich  W"ere  to  he  found  in  every  physician’s 
office  in  England.  One  day  the  quack  called  at  Aber- 
nethy’s  office.  The  doctor  recognized  him,  as  he  had  seen 
him  often,  and  asked  him  wdiat  he  could  do  for  him. 

“  ‘Doctor,  niv  name  is  So-and-so.  You  can  see  my  sign 
on  that  gilded  house,  and  my  office  is  crowded  w-ith  pa¬ 
tients  from  morning  until  night.  I  have  a  full  set  of  those 
hooks  you  have  written,  and  recognize  you  as  the  master 
physician  of  all  England,  and  I  want  to  ask  yon  to  explain 
to  me  w"hy  it  is  that,  w"hile  iny  office  is  crowded,  I  so  rare- 
see  anyone  come  into  your  office  over  here.  It  puzzles 
me.  I  know  all  about  your  ability  as  a  medical  man,  hut 
what  I  w"ant  is  for  yon  to  explain  to  me  why  yon,  w-ith 
your  vast  learning,  have  hut  little  practice.’ 

“  ‘Step  to  the  window  here,’  said  Ahernethy,  ‘and  I 
wdll  explain  the  matter  to  you,’  so  he  took  the  quack  by  the 
arm,  led  him  to  the  window,  and  pointed  across  the  street, 

saying : 

“  ‘There  is  a  solution  of  the  matter.’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  understand  you,’  said  the  quack. 

“  ‘Then  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  see  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  crowding  into  your  office.  Yon  are  a 
quack.  I  don’t  mean  to  he  insulting,  for  I  see  that  yon 
are  a  shrewd  man;  hut  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How 
many  of  those  people  crowding  into  your  office  know  as 
much,  when  wide  awake,  as  I  do  when  asleep?” 

“  ‘Not  one  in  ten  thousand,  doctor,’  said  the  man. 

“  ‘There;  you  have  answered  the  question  yourself.  Tho 
1  fools  go  to  you,  and  the  few  wise  men  come  to  me.’ 
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“The  quack  sau  tlie  bowed  to  Abernethy,  thank¬ 

ed  him,  and  walked  out.” 

“Oh,  my,”  said  Louise,  “I  see  the  point.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Terry  called  the  old  broker  up  over 
the  phone  and  some  one  of  the  clerks  answered  the  call. 

“Tell  Broker  Bellamy  to  come  to  the  phone,”  said 
Terry,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  old  broker  called: 

“Who  is  it?” 

“It  is  I,  Terry  Olcott,  Fred  Fearnot’s  partner.” 

“Well,  what’s  wanted?”  Bellamy  asked. 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Bellamy,  if  you  ever  said  to 
any  one  that  either  Fred  or  I  knew  what  had  become  of 
your  nephews?” 

“No,  but  I  did  suggest  to  several  to  ask  either  of  you 
for  information  as  to  their  whereabouts.” 

“Well,  that  has  sent  a  stream  of  people  after  us,  an¬ 
noying  us  with  the  question,  until  it  has  become  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything 
about  their  whereabouts  yourself?” 

“That’s  no  business  of  yours,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  think  it  is,”  retorted  Terry.  “It  has  made  the  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  many  people  that  we  are  prob¬ 
ably  guilty  of  making  way  with  them.  Now,  we  know, 
or  think  we  do,  why  they  have  absconded,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  the  public  into  our  confidence  and  tell  them  what 
we  know  as  to  why  they  ran  away  if  you  don’t  sign  a 
statement  for  publication  retracting  what  your  remarks 
have  started  people  to  suspecting  us  of  being  guilty  of,  and 
I  tell  you  that  it  won’t  redound  to  ycur  credii  or  theirs, 
either.” 

Bellamy  then  blurted  out  that  he  didn’t  care  the  snap 
of  his  fingers  about  anything  that  they  could  say  about 
him  or  his  nephews. 

Terry  then  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  statement  of  the 
attack  of  the  two  thug^  on  Fred  in  his  office,  signed  his 
name  to  it,  and  sent  it  to  one  of  tlie  daily  papers. 

As  the  editor  of  the  paper  knew  that  Olcott  was  a  re¬ 
sponsible  man,  he  promptly  published  the  article,  and  tlie 
result  was  that  the  next  morning  all  Wall  street  and  New 
York  city  was  horrified  at  the  revelation. 

Terry  charged  that  Broker  Bellamy  had  through  his 
nephews  bribed  two  well-known  local  pugilists  to  come 
to  Fred’s  office  and  give  him  a  severe  beating,  and  then 
went  on  to  tell  how  the  affair  ended,  saying  that  four  or 
five  young  lady  typewriters,  who  had  been  in  the  nc.xt 
room,  were  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  facts.  He  said  that 
the  ^iugilist,  Joe,  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital  under  an 
assumed  name.  He  had  died  a  month  later  as  a  result  of 
an  encounter  with  some  bar-room  brawler. 

Ffveral  hundred  brokers  in  Wall  street  called  at  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  office  to  make  inquiries,  and  they  found  him  in  a 
rage,  and  fiHTmsIy  denouncing  the  statement  as  a  string 
of  falKciiooilH  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tern  Inintcd  up  .foe’s  mate,  to  whom  Fred  had  given 
fiftv  dollars  toward  |uiving  liin  friend’s  funeral  exjunves. 
and  jM  rsnadcii  iiim  to  sign  a  statement  tliat  (deutt’s  charge 
was  true,  that  he  went  to  the  offie(^  with  .Too  and  ur,  tlie 


fight  between  him  and  I’earnot,  and  that  he  himself  tesr- 
ried  Joe  downstairs  with  the  aid  of  the  carriage  driAcr. 

Reporters,  of  course,  came  crowding  into  Fred’s  offic-c 
to  see  him. 

Fred  introduced  one  to  Louise,  and  several  of  the  other 
typewriter  girls  and  he  got  their  version  of  the  encounter. 

The  expose  was  thorough  and  most  complete,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  denials  he  made,  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  what  Broker  Bellamy  had  to  say  in  reply. 

It  was  barely  possible  that  the  old  man  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  hiring  of  the  tw'o  thugs  to  give  Fred  the  beat¬ 
ing,  and  Terry  frankly  admitted  that  he  couldn’t  s\\ear 
that  he  did,  but  he  didn’t  hesitate  to  state  that  he  believed  . 
it  was  his  money  that  paid  for  the  job. 

It  annoyed  the  old  broker  so  much  that  he  actually 
went  home  and  went  to  bed,  and  liis  family  physician  . 
stated  that  it  was  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration. 

Both  Terry  and  Fred  then  challenged  any  living  man 
to  say  publicly  whether  or  not  they  had  ever  made  a  mis¬ 
statement  to  him  about  anything. 

Bellamy  promptly  took  up  the  challenge  and  published 
a  lot  of  stuff  about  Fred’s  having  changed  from  a  bull 
to  a  bear  in  the  last  great  financial  deal,  causing  great 
losses  among  Wall  street  brokers. 

It  set  all  New  York  to  laughing,  for  it  really  was  no 
answer  to  the  challenge ^at  all,  as  there  was  not  a  broker  in 
all  Wall  street  who  wouldn’t  have  done  the  same  thing 
under  similar  circumstances  had  he  been  shrewd  cnougli 
to  detect  the  opportunity. 

A  great  many  brokers,  when  interview  by  rq>oiT^  ■ — ^ 
admitted  that  they  were  staggered  at  the  time  by  Fred’s  anu 
Terry’s  unexpected  change  of  front,  and  that  they  had  * 
been  puzzled  ever  since  to  understand  just  how  they  man¬ 
aged  to  make  it  pay. 

Of  course,  the  whole  matter  was  a  splendid  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Fred  Fearnot  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  operators 
in  Wall  street.  He  was  really  not  a  broker,  because  he 
was  not  buying  and  selling  stock  for  other  people,  but 
simply  for  himself. 

So  many  men  came  to  him  vith  money  for  him  to  u>e 
for  them  that  at  one  time  he  really  thought  of  taking  out 
a  license  as  broker,  but  Terry  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so. 

It  was  a  long  time,  though,  before  Wall  street  forgot  the 
sensation  that  was  caused  by  Fred  Fearnot 's  sudden  change 
of  front  in  the  heat  of  a  great  financial  battle. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FKARNOT'S  NEW  RANCH.  AND 
HOAV  HE  AND  TERRY  MANAGED  IT,”  whiDi  will 
be  the  next  number  (348)  of  “Work  and  Win." 
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f  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

and  Irish.  Also  e^  mtn’s  ?oke^ Dutch 
men:  and  amateur  shows.  for  home  amuse- 
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TV  SOCIETY. 

fully%?piS?eTby^hfs^>iSe''^^^^  arts  and  wiles  9f  flirtation  are 
handkerchief,  fam  glove  Daraso?^wi?Hn^^®®  ^^mus  methods  of 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  I’anmialp  a^d  flirtation,  it  cou- 

interesting  to  eveiwbodv  both  old  flowers,  which  is 

without  one.  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
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dances.  ^  calling  off  m  all  popular  square 
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eve^^lbS- HOUSE.-It  contains  information  for 
^eryoody,  bojs,  guls,  men  and  'Rmmen ;  it  will  teach  vou  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornamrntt? 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  ’ 

^  XT  electrical. 

AND  USE  ELECTRICITY. _ A  de- 

Bcnption  of  the  wouuerful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 

By  ’ceorle  IVM  ■ ‘1°“^“"^ ‘*r)“*o Batteries’, 
JustradL^  ^  °  ^^^^^aining  over  fifty  il- 

T-^  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
^Sie°?T  ^  Jirectmns  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
^d^^^^os,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
A.  Ttv-J3ennett.  Fully  illustrated.  «iectricity. 

y9  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.-Containing  a 
i  instructive  an  1  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 

f  together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  ^  tricks, 
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entertainhient. 

9.  now  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
/be  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
t^es  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  an;*  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends  It  is  the 
greatest  hook  over  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 
No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
Tery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
o.  games,  .sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
j-  jV  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  thp 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ’ 

'No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ana_  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS, — A  complete  and  handy  little 
kook,  CTving  rules  and  full  directions  for  plaving  Euchre  Crib 
bage.  Casino,  Forty  Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker 
Auction  Pitch.  All  f'ours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cardcj’ 
No.  66.  now  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  iatcr^'-tine  pnzzU--  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  F  illy  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


complete  book.  F  illy 

^  etiquette. 

No.  1.3.  HOW  TO  r>0  IT;  OK,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
;*  a  great  !.'»  ret.  end  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  atyv'jy  7  K  -  Ircij,' in  it. 

No.  3-3.  H<^>W  '}  O  HJiHA  VE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
^  f'K.»d  V/' w  ? '  V  ,!  :’r,.  t  and  mo‘.t  approved  methods  of  ap- 
pea.'ing  *o  good  odva-.  r/c  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
Ui  the  d/awji.g-roon;. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  fjrrv  T(;  lil/TTE  AND  HOOK  OF  RECTT.\TTONS. 

f^v.  rr.ost  eeh-r-tions  in  v-o,  comprising  Dutch 

Va.'ikee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


„  „„  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

comai KEEP  BIRDS.-Handsomely  illustrated  and 
taming  lull  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th<» 

HOW^TO’  K parrot,  etc. 
RABBITS^^y  pOCrS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 

trat?d  By  L-tDrolw^^  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus- 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  hov/  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Keenil^^  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS— A 
valuable  book,  ^ying  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preseryin^g  birds,  animals  aud  insects.  ^  mounting 

HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  kfeping 
taming  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving^fS 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
publiSecf making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 

^  MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. — A  useful  and  in 
/ructive  book,  ,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry TalJo^  e?- 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistn’  and  S- 

rook'’cauuo"  be  equaled'""’'’''' 

.  INO.  b4,  HOVf  TO  BECOME  AN-  AUTHO^-C^utafaing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 

position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hi  land.  a  nuce 

•  N/.  38.  HOW  TO  BEC0:ME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 

treatment,  of  orrlinnrv  rJispnsoc  on/J  _ _ _ 


uocxui  ttuu  piiteticai  iniormation  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  everv 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 


O.JiV'"*  Kr«'r;'’-h  t 
witb  many  p^'"  i<. 


plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  ■work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILIT\RY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  E.xamination.s.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Post 
(^uard.  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Seuarens  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Navnl  Cadet.”  ’ 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in- 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  eoiirse  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hov 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  Sfates  Navv’  Com^ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  i^ecome  a 
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339  From  Cabin  to  Cabinet;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Plowboy.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford.  „  ^  ^  TTiTi.mii 

340  Kit  Carson's  Boys ;  or.  With  the  Great  Scout  on  His  Last  Trail. 

By  An  Old  Scout.  .  , 

341  Driven  to  Sea ;  or.  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Algerine 

Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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342  Twenty  Boy  Spies;  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  Hollow,  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A  Oordo«. 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Allyn 

Draper, 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days ;  or.  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Klngan  Col¬ 

lege.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty” ;  or.  On  Time 

with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

347  Out  With  Peary ;  or.  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier ;  or.  General  Custer’s  Youngest  Aide.  A 

True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

349  Led  Astray  in  New  York ;  or,  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  in  a  Great 

City.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

350  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy  ;  or.  Winning  His  Shoul¬ 

der  Straps.  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

351  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Fast  Express ;  or.  Always  at 

His  Post.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

352  We  Three ;  or.  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

353  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  A  Story  of  the  War  With  Tri¬ 

poli.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

354  The  Senator’s  Boy  ;  or.  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

355  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail ;  or.  Branded  a  Renegade.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

356  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club ;  or,  From  Cider  to  Rum.  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

357  The  Dandy  of  the  School ;  or.  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

358  Out  in  the  Streets ;  A  Story  of  High  and  Low  Life  in  New  York. 

By  N,  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor.) 

369  Captain  Ray  ;  The  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  A  True 
Story  of  the  Mexican  War  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

360*  “3”;  or.  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Montgomery. 

361  Railroad  Rob ;  or.  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

362  A  Millionaire  at  18;  or,  The  American  Boy  Croesus.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

363  The  Seven  White  Bears;  or.  The  Band  of  Fate.  A  Story  of  Rus¬ 

sia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

364  Shamus  O’Brien ;  or.  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

365  The  Skeleton  Scout ;  or,  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains.  By  Au' 

Old  Scout. 

366  “Merry  Matt”  ;  or.  The  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  Wine.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

367  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask ;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never  Seen. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

368  Clear-the-Track  Tom ; ,  or.  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt.  ^ 

369  Gallant  Jack  Barry,  The  Young  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  . 

370  Laughing  Luke,  The  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  *By  Gen’l  Ja^ 

A.  Gordon. 

371  From  Gutter  to  Governor;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Waif.  By  H. 

Shackleford. 

372  Davy  Crockett,  Jr. ;  or,  “Be  Sure  You’re  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead." 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

373  The  Young  Diamond  Hunters ;  or.  Two  Runaway  Boys  in  Treasure 

Land.  A  Story  of  the  South  African  Mines.  By  Allan  Arnoid.' 

374  The  Phantom  Brig;  or.  The  Chase  of  the  Flying  Clipper.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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LATi:sT  -ISSUES: 

1!75  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco  ;  or,  'b'apping  the  Chinese  Opium 
Smugglers. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow's  Son  ;  or,  The  Worst  Boy  in  New 
York. 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Hustlers;  or.  The  “Bad"  Men  of  Bald 

-Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Dog;  or.  The  Boy  Who  R^x  for  Congress. 
2«i>  r  I’ed  Fearnot  on  the  Plains;  or.  Trimming  the  ciwboys. 

280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim;  or,  RoundUlfe  Up ‘the  Gulch 
Gang. 


res. 


281  Fred  Fearnofs  Boy  ;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shar 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnofs  Newsboy  Friend  ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

284  Fi'ed  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields ;  or.  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 


ers. 


,  Bound  to  be  the  Boss, 
or.  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Ken- 


285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  ;  or 
280  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners ; 
tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer;  or.  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Boy ;  or.  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 

289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster ;  or.  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed 

Him. 


ers. 


House 

296  Fred  Fearnofs  Wonderful  Couyage  ;  or,  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Robber. 

297  Fr^d^Fearnof s  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Thij^Kjfie 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  dr.  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnofs  Cowboys;  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  .. 

3u0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders  :  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 
dling  Gang, 


314  P''red  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”  ;  or.  The  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizona. 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates ;  or,  How  he  Bought  a  Rail¬ 

road. 

316  Fred  Fearnpt  and  “Uncle  Pike”  ;  or,  h,.  Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw 

317  Fi’ed  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend;  or.  Saving  the  Juggler's 

Life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man”  ;  or.  The  Grip  that  Held 

Him  Fast. 

319  Fred  Fearnofs  Greatest  Victfory  ;  or.  The  Longest  Purse  in  Wall 

Street. 

320  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor ;  or.  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 

Fraud. 

321  Fred  Fearnat  in  the  Wild  West.;  or,  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits. 

3  22  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective:  or.  Solving  a  Wall  Street  MysterJ^/ 
323  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or.  The  Fight  for  a  Stolen  Claim. 
32  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  tlie  Broker’s  Son;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  St. 

3  25  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Judge  Lynch”;  or.  Chasing  the  Horse  'I'hieves. 

32  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or.  The  Boy  who  nxade  a  For¬ 
tune. 

32  7  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Moonshiners;  or.  The  “Bad”  Men  ot 
the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

32  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or.  Out  With  His  own  Circus. 

329  Fred  Fearnofs  Great  Crash ;  or.  Losing  His  Fortune  in  Wall 

Street. 

330  Fred  Fearnofs  Return  to  Athletics ;  or.  His  Start  to  Regain  a 

Fortune. 

331  Fred  Fearnofs  Fencing  Team  ;  or.  Defeating  the  “Pride  of  Old 

Eli.” 

332  Fred  Fearnofs  “Free  For  All”  ;  or.  His  Great  Indoor  Meet. 

333  Fred  Fearnot  and  the»' Cabin  Boy;  or,  Beating  the  Steamboat 

Sharpers. 

334  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Prize-Fighter ;  or,  A  Pxxgilist’s  Awful  Mis¬ 

take. 


301  Fred  Fearnofs  Gun  Club;  or.  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 
3U2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart;  or.  Having  Fun  with  an  E 


303  P'lvd  Fearnofs  Fire  Brigade;. or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 
’.04  Fred  Fearnofs  Temperance  Lectures ;  or.  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin. 


tist. 


Ego- 
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305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Queen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman’s 
Game. 


Fearnot  and  the  Boomers:  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

.”.07  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Tough”  Boy  :  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant. 

.■:U8  Fred  Fearnofs  .$10,000  Deal  :  or.  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 
back. 

,309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang ;  or.  Crooked  Work  on  the 
Ranch. 

.310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker;  or.  Helping  the  Wid- 
tiws  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher-;  or,  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 


312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller;  or.  The  Gvpsy's  Double 
Dea  I 


313  Fred  Fearnofs  Nervy  Deal  ;  or.  The  TTnknown  Fiend  of  Wall 
.Street. 


335  Fred  Feaxpof  s  Office  Boy  ;  or.  Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 

336  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Fireman;  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Flames.  ' 

337  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Factory  Boy ;  or.  The  Champion  of  the 

Town. 

338  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Bad  Man” ;  ol  .  The  Bluff  from  Bitter 

Creek.  ^ 

339  Fred  Fearnot  ai^the  Shop  Girl;  or,  The^'lot  Against  An  Or¬ 

phan.  /. 

340  Fred  Fearnpt  Among  the  Mexicans ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Brigands 

341  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Engineer ;  or,‘  Beating  the  Train 

Wreckers. 

342  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Hornets”  ;  or.  The  League  that  Sough* 

to  Down  Him. 

343  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cheeky  Dude;  or,  A  Shallow  Wont  a 

Brooklyn. 

344  Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Death  Trap  ;  or.  Lost  in  The  Mammoth  Caves. 

345  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Rancher ;  or.  The  Gamest  Lad  in 

Texas.  ^ 

346  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Driver  ;  or.  The  Man  Who  Understood 

Horses. 

347  Fred  Fearnofs  Change  of  Front ;  or.  Staggering  the  Wall  Street 

Brokers. 

348  Fred  Fearnofs  New  Rauch,  And  How  He  and  Terry  Managed  It. 
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